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AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


Letter from Pvt. G. Bradford Dunn 
Camp Robinson, Arkansas 


E°RE mighty proud of you, Brad, and of 

the scores of other men from NWNL’s 
home office and agency organization who are 
serving their country in the armed forces. 
Compared with the very real sacrifices you are 
making, our part in this war here on the home 
front seems small. Yet we know we have a very 
heavy responsibility toward you and your com- 
rades-in-arms—we're in a partnership to hasten 
victory—and we are doing our level best to dis- 
charge that responsibility. 

NWNL’s agents in their daily work are 
strengthening America on the home front by 
making her homes secure and by combating in- 
flation. Many of them, too, are selling War 
Bonds, and taking part in civilian defense ac- 
tivities. Your former associates at the home 
office are doing their bit by conserving and 
salvaging vital materials, working for the Red 
Cross, and helping with civilian defense. All 


INSURANCE 





of us are living economically and working 
hard. Also, I'm sure you will be pleased to 
learn that each and every NWNL employee is 
backing you up by voluntarily buying War 
Bonds under the Company’s pay roll savings 
plan for an amount aggregating better than 
10 per cent of pay roll. And, since Pearl 
Harbor NWNL has invested many millions of 
dollars in U. S. Government Bonds, increasing 
its net investment in Governments by $4,685,- 
843 to a new high total of $32,486,805. 
Though we're not making any ships or 
planes or guns directly, some of the things 
we're doing are, as you can see, helping make 
the ships and planes and guns possible. You 
can bet we'll continue to do those things to the 
best of our ability until we can welcome you 


back to your job. 2 
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IN ANY LANGUAGE 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
is a good risk! 
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UT IN YOUR LANGUAGE, a good risk takes on a special 
L significance. It means “the tops” —and that’s what 
Hotel Pennsylvania has proved itself to be for people 
in the insurance business. 


First off, the location is ideal. Hotel Pennsylvania 
is opposite Pennsylvania Station, right in the heart 
of Manhattan, just a walk from many of your busi- 
ness calls. If you prefer to ride, busses and sub- 
ways are right outside the door! 


“Chen; there’s the famous Statler service. And 
brother, that’s total coverage! Dozens of extra services 
are no farther away than your telephone—all around 
the clock! 


Then, there’s the Hotel Pennsylvania fun. Right in 
our charming Café Rouge, you can dance to the na- 
tion’s finest dance music. (Right now we have Glen 
Gray and his Casa Loma Orchestra) And the food is 
delicious! 


Then, there’s the matter of rates. Wait till you see 
the large, airy, comfortable room you can get at 
Hotel Pennsylvania for as little as $3.85! You'll agree 
with hundreds of other insurance people who say, 
“If you want to spend a few comfortable days in Man- 
hattan, Hotel Pennsylvania gets an A-1] rating!” 
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HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA. 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK ae 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station ya 
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1942 YEAR TO 
Ratios In- Rati 
*42—'41 dex Sales °42-’4] 

All All Volume All 
Cos. Cos. in $1,000 Cos 
70% 86% $42,424 96% 
62 62 10,164 86 
85 94 27,511 100 
86 95 309,130 106 
78 70 35,939 94 
82 97 91,121 100 
104 109 13,762 103 
78 84 41,314 93 
61 77 46,454 8&3 
85 8&8 60,103 94 
88 75 11,569 101 
70 73 335,772 94 
74 90 109,499 95 
83 78 79,770 95 
86 98 59,916 105 
75 84 52,850 100 
81 = 86 42,746 99 
94-108 23,662 109 
76 95 73,359 104 
7488 181,989 95 
79 9] 191,060 94 
70 73 85,181 94 
76 71 23,096 94 
83 80 138,170 107 
67 69 13,412 8&9 
89 94 46,316 102 
88 = 85 3,904 96 
65 79 18,517 99 
66 75 193,084 97 
70 85 8.460 101 
64 68 638,314 97 
62 74 60,682 8&6 
67 74 11,502 101 
76 86 275,241 97 
73 69 55,215 96 
80 = 89 39,486 103 
76 82 358,894 92 
83 99 33,249 96 
83 90 31,838 97 
68 83 12,740 100 
73 79 61,559 96 
71 75 194,901 92 
89 108 23,039 111 
86 92 10,300 8&8 
68 85 64,559 92 
70 89 76,568 107 
67 75 36,163 92 
78 87 100,692 107 
69 71 6,847 79 
74% 81% $4,462,043 97% 
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New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81°, of Total 
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1941 1942 
over over 
Month 1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 
Ordinary Insurance 
Jan. $404,723 $410,922 $786,457 1.5% 91.4% 
Feb. 397,891 408,953 473,926 2.8 15.9 
Mar. 439,506 455,226 413,898 3.6 -9.1 
Apr. 448,548 463,069 361,239 3.2 -22.0 
May 438,951 458,871 350,973 4.5 -23.5 
June 419,750 449,534 356,470 7.1 -20.7 
July 437,000 448 433 356,467 2.6 ~20.5 
Aug. 401,648 442,028 324,877 10.1 —26.5 
$3,388,017 $3,537,036 $3,424,307 44% 32% 
Industrial Insurance 
Jan. $113,111 $126,458 $119,820 11.8% -5.2% 
Feb. 125,226 136,166 126,492 8.7 —7.1 
Mar. 138,545 148,978 140,735 7.5 -5.5 
Apr. 135,852 147,462 139,022 8.5 -5.7 
May 141,922 151,391 141,378 6.7 -6.6 
June 128,231 135,633 129,863 5.8 4.3 
July 124,192 128,783 112,917 3.7 -12.3 
Aug 123,110 131,329 112,240 6.7 —14.5 
$1,030,189 $1,106,200 $1,022,467 74%  -7.6% 
Group Insurance 
Jan. $134,507 $35,063 $49,076 -73.4% 40.0% 
Feb. 38,120 43,240 50,231 13.4 16.2 
Mar. 37,556 41,992 97 826 11.8 133.0 
Apr. 39,800 51,096 124,823 28.4 144.3 
May 44,869 46,765 87,773 4.2 87.7 
June 48,946 62,977 161,061 28.7 155.7 
July 43,520 82,909 151,344 90.5 82.5 
Aug. 53,757 71,689 83,304 33.4 16.2 
$441,075 $435,731 $805,438 : —1.2% 84.8% 
Total Insurance 
Jan. $652,341 $572,443 $955,353 -12.1% 66.9% 
Feb. 561,237 588,359 650,649 48 10.6 
Mar. 615,607 646,196 652,459 5.0 1.0 
Apr 624,200 661,627 625,084 6.0 -5.5 
May 625,742 657,027 580,124 5.0 -11.7 
June 596,927 648,144 647,394 8.6 -.1 
July 604,712 660,125 620,728 9.2 -6.0 
Aug. 578,515 645,046 520,421 11.5 -19.3 
$4,859,281 $5,078,967 $5,252,212 4.5% 3.4% 
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Greetings to Officers and Members 
of American Life Convention 
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... is the primary responsibility of every individual life underwriter . . . and it matters not whether x repa 
his policyholders are thousands or million dollar men! ier 
n all si 
The money market may alter the buying desires of the public and economic events may turn ths s our 11 
heads of life underwriters to investment contracts, but all the while LIFE INSURANCE, deep down aie 
beneath, is accomplishing its primary purpose—that of protecting the American Family ... protecting le Ba 


it against those contingencies resulting from the premature passing of the family’s breadwinner. a 
The conscientiously alert life underwriter of today is keeping an eye on his policyholder’s needs. He = 
is looking into the future FOR them. He is seeing to it that their families will have their homés free Rel 
and clear ‘after Father is gone.’ He is seeing that life plans and hopes are fulfilled “when Father ohaee 
is a sacred memory.” ral nev 

ve have 
Amid the world’s catastrophes today, the story of Life Insurance is most significant. It meets a ow 
specific need when safety and security are the things most to be desired. It should be a welcome any co 
story in every home, for its function is To Keep the American Family Secure. litor « 
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fe EDITORS: 
CORNER 


#k There is no necessity to remind us that these are 
momentous times through which we are passing. Most 
{us already have been touched in one way or another, 
ind additional restrictions will be placed on our activi- 
ies and freedoms as we get deeper into the national 
yar effort. It would be a very poor American indeed 
sho would persist in grumbling after the first general 
hock about his present lot. We have only begun to 
feel these sacrifices, and since we know they are neces- 
ary and will become heavier for the individual, and for 
he country as a whole, it is only common sense that 
¢ repair our fences and make some plans for the 
future. The life insurance business is coming in for 
ts share of difficulties with major problems facing it 
n all sides—executive, field, actuarial, investment. It 
sour intention to cover these situations in the News as 
last as we can, reviewing wherever possible the best 
oughts developed on the indicated problems. Harry 
le Bates, General Counsel of the Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company, is well qualified to discuss this 
matter, and his article “Il’ar Impact on Life Insurance” 
page 14) should prove of value to all those who read 


* Relatively few promotions of new life insurance 
mpanies have been undertaken of late years but sev- 
ral new concerns have been organized. Quite recently 
ve have received inquiries on the form of promotion 
nown as “Stock With Policy.” This arrangement con- 
emplates the financing of a stock life insurance com- 
any concurrent with the writing of life insurance. The 
(itor explains some of the features of this set-up in 
Mi article on page 11 


** Several important conventions have been held dur- 
ig September, or will be held in early October, at 
hich some of the leading life insurance executives of 
his are have brought up for complete discussion 
he problems confronting the business today. Lack of 
pace precludes the possibility of reviewing in detail in 
his issue all of these subjects, but we shall in due 
ourse cover as completely as possible the salient points 
liscussed, One article appears in this issue on page 19. 
rhe author is Herbert B. Thompson and his subject 
Sey fication of Life Insurance Trusts as Required by 

eWa A second subject “War Hazards and the 
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‘Extra’ Benefits,” by Powell B. McHaney and Joseph 
R. Burcham, is reviewed on page 13. 


**k* One new feature makes its debut in this editida— 
“The Legal Spotlight,” edited by Oscar D. Brundidge, 
well-known attorney, and member of the Dallas law 
firm of Chrestman, Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman—please refer to page 29. 


**k*k Many of our readers no doubt have noticed the ex- 
tensive coverage that we have given to Developments 
In Great Britain, particularly as they affect life insur- 
ance company operations. There are several good rea- 
sons for this: The British are our allies in this world- 
wide struggle against aggression; we speak the same 
language (most of the time), and, for the purpose of 
making our point, their life insurance companies 
operated very much along the same lines as our own. 
As Great Britain has been living under war-time 
conditions since 1939, it is only natural that they have 
already met and solved many of the problems facing the 
life insurance industry in this country today. We feel 
that we should follow British developments very care- 
fully because it seems most likely that we can profit by 
their experiences and adjust our plans accordingly. 


are 


*** Based on International Claim Association informa- 
tion, the Editor briefly reviews some of the difficulties 
which present themselves in Settling Death Claims On 
Insureds In The Armed Services. Some of these prob- 
lems have come up before in World War I and others, 
because of the global nature of the present conflict, 
arise now for the first time. Government officials and 
insurance company executives are cooperating very 
closely to solve the difficulties and thus afford immediate 
settlement of claims. (See page 50.) Many life insur- 
ance men are now coming into contact with the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act and the benefits granted 
under it to those in the armed services. A few of the 
more important restrictions of this Act are explained 
on page 26, where we also outline the proposed amend- 
ments of July, 1942—these latter have not as yet been 
enacted. 


**x* The insurance industry is deeply interested in 
a bill just introduced in Congress (H.R. 7534) by Rep- 
resentative Eliot of Massachusetts, the purpose of 
which is to amend and extend the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act and to establish a Federal Social In- 
surance System, providing insurance benefits to cover: 
Unemployment, old age, permanent disability, tem- 
porary disability and hospitalization. Information on 
this appears on page 35, together with a comment rela- 
tive to Senator Vandenburg’s opposition to any proposal 
designed to increase Social Security taxes, and of 
course the benefits under the Federal Social Insurance 
System would be provided by increased taxes, 





This advertisement appeared in the 





Saturday Evening Post 


Dad knows something that keeps him cheerful! 


No wonder Dad can smile so cheerfully, in spite of the restrictions that wartime living brings! For Dad 


knows that, come what may, there will be money for living to help his family through the years ahead... 


ATURALLY, we've all made adjustments and 
stand ready to make many more. Every loyal 
American is doing his best to keep cheerful under 
the many new restrictions...the many new 
financial problems... the many disruptions of liv- 
ing standards ... which war inevitably brings. 
But here’s our point. It’s a lot easier to keep smil- 
ing—to keep fit to meet today’s problems—if you 
KNOW that your family will have money for liv- 
ing, come what may ... if you KNOW that when 
the clouds roll away you and your family will have 
financial security and protection. 
More than 700,000 policyholders of The North- 
western Mutual are enjoying this morale-building 
experience. With future needs provided for by a 


regular, consistent life insurance program, they 
are better equipped—mentally and spiritually—to 
make extra sacrifices on the Home Front. 


You can share this happy knowledge of security 
by becoming a part of the great Northwestern 
Mutual family. To you, The Northwestern Mutual 
offers: 


A carefully planned life insurance program to 
provide the money for living your family will need 
tomorrow ... a program backed by 85 years of 
keeping faith with policyholders through thick 
and thin, regardless of war or national catastrophe. 


A company devoted entirely to the service of its 
policyholders . . . a record of policyholder satis- 


faction that stands second to none in the life in- 
surance business . . . satisfaction attested by the 
fact that, for years, approximately one-half of The 
Northwestern Mutual's new business has come 
from existing policyholders. 

The quality of its stewardship—has made The 
Northwestern Mutual outstanding among life in- 
surance companies .. . has made it the choice of 
thoughtful men who desire to see and examine 
every stone in the foundation of their life insur: 
ance safety and protection. 

See your Northwestern Mutual agent. Find out 
how much Northwestern Muwual life insurance can 
do to strengthen your morale today .. . by helping 
you solve, i advance, the problems of tomorrow. 





Since its organization in 1857 the Northwestern 
Mutual has paid its beneficiaries and policy- 





me THE NORTHWESTERN MuTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


holders more than 2 billion, 800 million dollars. 
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The American Way of Werk 


O\ 
S 
wa 


hen di 
makes possible that bigger thing we prize so highly—the American Way - 7. 
yave 
of Life. Without the one we could not have the other. oe a 
vave re 
of org: 


The American Way of Work had an early start. It began with the very herein 
first settlers of our country. When Captain John Smith established that 
first colony at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, he handed out the edict that he 
who would eat must work. Work has developed America and made it 
the land we love. The energy, enterprise, determination, skill and resource- 
fulness of our forefathers have become national traits, a vital part of our 
people. Today the might of America at work is being demonstrated as 
never before. Americans are self-starters, go-getters. They are self- 
reliant and believe that God helps those who help themselves. They cherish 


the Four Freedoms and are fighting for them. They also prize still another a part 
freedom—tfreedom of endeavor. nl 
someti 
Our life underwriters, exemplifying the American Way of Work, have include 

lor ex 
erected a | 30-Billion-Dollar bulwark of insurance protection. This year they the pu 

by the 
will add several billions to that bulwark, and by their efforts they are help- sound 
nomic 
summni 
stock « 
for in 


Work, and thus perpetuate the American Way of Life. posed 


ing to assure the American Way of Life by indirectly contributing to the . 
War Chest. Let us give it full scope for action, this American Way of 
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STOCK WITH POLICY 


OME vears ago the so-called “Stock With Policy” 

plan for organizing new life insurance companies 

was quite popular. It lasted for a short time and 
hen died out rather suddenly. During the past sev- 
‘ral years, however, a few life insurance companies 
have been organized on this basis and several new 
mes apparently contemplate similar promotions. We 
ave recently received inquiries concerning this method 
of organization and this has led the editor to review 
herein some of the main features employed in the past. 
Our comments should be considered objectively, and 
not as a criticism of any particular plan or company 
since they are not recited for that purpose. 


Definition 


We would classify a “Stock With Policy” company 
as one coming under a plan whereby stock in a new 
company is offered concurrently, or later, with policies 
f insurance. The general procedure is to have the 
policy employed on a participating basis and issued at a 
high rate of premium to allow “generous” dividends. 
These are applied at some future date to the purchase 
of the stock. The high participating premium generally 
charged meant less insurance for the same money but 
apart of this was going to finance a speculative pur- 
chase. Naturally there have been many variations, 
sometimes pure endowment policies have been issued ; 
sometimes merely an option to purchase stock has been 
included in the policy; in other cases a coupon calling 
for extra deposits is made a part of the policy. Usually 
the purchase is not compulsory, but the sales talks given 
hy the agents when presenting the plan make the set-up 
sound irresistible. There is a real fundamental eco- 
nomic objection to all such schemes, and it may be 
summarized in the statement that the market for the 
stock of new life insurance companies is not the market 
ior insurance itself, in fact they are diametrically op- 
posed—protection and saving against speculation. 


High Pressure Salesmen 


It is not our purpose to criticize all of these plans as 
some of them may have had some merit, but in many 
cases it is certain that the presentation to the prospec- 
tive purchaser was not what it should have been—many 
high pressure salesmen were employed in selling this 
combination form to persons who had no real knowl- 
edge of the set-up and only bought a unit because they 
were promised, in very glowing terms, enormous prof- 
its. More about this feature later. 


How It Works 
One type of promotion involves a mutual life insur- 
ance company and the dividends from its policies may 


be used at a later date in forming a stock insurance 
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company. Often there is an underwriting or sales 
agency in the set-up and in the agreement to employ 
the dividends to purchase the stock the sales agency 
undertakes to organize and incorporate a stock insur- 
ance company without expense to the policyholders 
joining in the agreement. On the face of it, this refer- 
ence may be correct as concerns a direct payment, but, 
if the cost of organizing such a company is anticipated 
in any way in the compensation the sales agency re- 
ceives under its sales contract (which often is -ex- 
clusive), then said policyholders are indirectly bearing 
a part of the cost of organizing this new stock concern. 
This statement is made because sometimes the under- 
writing company (exclusive sales agency) may be in 
a position to obtain control of the company at a later 
date. This possibility lies in a provision in some divi- 
dend agreements to the effect that nothing shall prevent 
this agency from investing the compensation under its 
agency contract in stock of the new company to be 
formed, providing that whatever investment is made it 
shall not be on any preferred basis, but presumably on 
the same basis as the stock that the policyholders will 
receive. This sounds innocuous enough but there is of 
course the possibility that the said sales agency, when 
the new company is formed, will be in absolute control 
of that company, because it is very likely that its 
“compensation” will be far in excess of the “dividends” 
that the policyholders may receive. The management of 
the mutual life insurance company (generally they 
are the same as in the sales agency) may obtain voting 
proxies from the policyholders, and if they hold a 
majority of votes they could vote to reinsure the mutual 
company in the stock company at an appropriate time. 
This of course has been done many times in similar 
situations where “Stock With Policy” was employed— 
as a matter of fact, it was a regular feature of such 
promotion. It would appear therefore that there is 
nothing in this particular type of agreement that will 
guarantee to the policyholders control of the stock 
company when it is formed. 


Fundamental Weakness 


Some literature seemed to stress the points that 
there was no pressure being put on policyholders to 
sign the agreement to use their dividends, that no 
irregular statements were made as to possible profits, 
that no inducements were offered to purchase the in- 
surance, that no guarantees were made as to the future 
value of the stock, etc. Now we can tell our readers 
that in the past, in “Stock With Policy” promotions, 
there were generally no extreme promises made in 
the actual agreements as to profits, earnings, etc., but 
the agent or representative of the company who was 
selling the policyholders the insurance often did make 
very glowing promises of the profits to be had if they 
would only sign up, Mind you, there is no absolute 

(Continued on next page) 








STOCK WITH POLICY—Continued 


check on what certain representatives may tell 
prospective policyholders in any such situation. Nat- 
urally such literature and guarantees must be 


couched in very cautious terms, but there seem to 
have been little restraint on the verbal statements of 
the salesmen. This is one of the fundamental dangers 
and weaknesses in any such set-up—possibility of mis- 
representation by the salesmen. Note here also that 
these agreements generally anticipated this contingency 
with some statement to the effect that no agent or other 
person is authorized to make any representation con- 
cerning the agreement except those included in the 
agreement itself. This declaration appears to establish 
good faith, but, what curbs are placed on said agents 
or persons to enforce this statement? 


Common Stock Speculative 


The details of any such plan do not matter a great 
deal, but one real objection, from the policyholders’ 
standpoint, is the risk involved in the purchase, by a 
small-time investor (such as the average life insur- 
ance policyholder), of stock in a newly organized life 
insurance company. The organization of any such con- 
cern is highly speculative and, as a matter of fact, the 
purchase of common stock in any type of organization 
is too speculative for such an individual to consider. 
In the past there may have been a few exceptions to 
the general unsatisfactory experience in organizations 
employing “Stock With Policy,” and this qualification 
is mentioned only to cover the record. We have no 
particular example in mind and merely wish to qualify 
the statement itself. As a matter of fact, the editor can- 
not recall any promotion of this kind that he would 
care to endorse as being completely satisfactory in all 
its aspects. Some might refer to companies which are 
presently successful and which were organized on this 
basis, but it should be kept in mind that these are 
“surviving” concerns and, further, it should be re- 
membered that the chances are on the odds side that 
those now in control of these companies are not those 
who participated in the original “Stock With Policy” 
plan. Details as to what happened to the equities of 
those original policyholder-stockholder members would 
be of interest in any one of these cases. 


Long Wait For "Profits" 


Let us add here some additional general objections to 
the type of promotion known as “Stock With Policy.” 
Some of these criticisms are inherent to the plan itself 
and cannot be overcome by even an able and honest 
management. Others lie along the lines of temptation, 
and while doubtless these may be resisted by scrupulous 
officers, nevertheless experience shows that as fre- 
quently they are not. 

As already stated the stock of any new life insurance 
company, even under good management, is a decidedly 
speculative investment in which the small-time investor 
should not participate. To this must be added the fact 
that no life company (except in a few favored cases) 
can expect to pay earned dividends for many years, usu- 
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ally about seven years, but under present conditions this 
time is likely to be extended an additional period; anq 
it is quite possible that during the interval additiona| 
contributions may be required from stockholders; anq 
don’t forget that some of these stockholders are in the 
category of the “small-time investor-policyholder.” The 
stock of most new companies in any line of endeavor 
has an extremely limited market, and this is particularly 
true for life insurance company stocks. Only the larger 
and better known company stocks are quoted on the ex- 
changes. Ordinarily there is little possibility of getting 
a fair value for such stock at a forced sale, and little 
chance of selling it without heavy sacrifice for many 
years. Purchases of such stock may be recommended 
only to the person of some means who can afford “to 
take a chance” and to do without returns for a long 
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period of time. The need for insurance is the need for ish | 
protection and should not be combined with chance—Bi a An 
usually the need is greatest when finances are lowest. vay, S 
Better Places For Savings hw 
as ; bility o1 
his all works out to saying that the savings, if in-B Contain 
vested, of the small policyholder—and naturally he isl hile 
the largest part of the market for insurance—should bef Forces’ 
put in the highest grade of safe and liquid securities, jf inst 
and not in stocks of new life insurance companies which Cadilla 
are as far from this definition as it is possible to find inj, con 
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Management Important 


There is another contingency in any such plan which 
we feel makes it unsound in most cases. This is a tend- 
ency toward extravagance on the part of the manage- 
ment. The cause lies in the high participating rates 
which are necessarily charged and under which only 
paper dividends are paid in some cases. These divi- 


dends are declared and apportioned to be sure, but then “St 
they revert to the surplus of the company to buy stock ff the ti 
and to contribute surplus. This sets up a situation where § Count 
the management has under its control more funds than becan 
are necessary to run the company and it is a sad com- § ©onti! 
mentary on many of them in the past that they have § panie 
been unable to resist temptation. This naturally ties fj of th 
up with the equally strong desire to declare large divi- § “ect 
dends which are not earned, since a goodly portion of policy 
these will not be paid in cash. The high dividends thus f that 
paid often have been used by the agency force to in- § Pane 
dicate highly misleading results of probable future net J S°¢4 
costs and to sell additional stock, etc. References have § "nt! 
been made to cases where the stock was bought de- 2 
liberately (a few shares only) at grossly inflated prices } the | 
and then these prices were used to indicate fair value. } bet 
All of the foregoing possible failings are tied up War 
very closely together so that seldom is one present with- | Wa! 
(Continued on page 26) life 
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WAR aad "EXTRA" BENEFITS 


OLLOWING World War No. 1, 
most of the life insurance com- 
panies apparently indulging in the 
erroneous belief that peace would 
reign forever throughout the world, 
eliminated all war restrictions from 
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their life benefit coverage and pro- 
ceeded to issue life insurance pol- 
icies without limitation as to military 
or naval service in time of war, 
joseph R. Burcham, attorney, Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., said in opening 
an address on: “The Effect of 
Acceptance of Premiums for Disa- 
bility or Double Indemnity Benefits 
Containing War Exclusion Clauses, 
While Insured is in the Armed 
Forces” at a round-table program on 
life insurance law given at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, August 25th, 


in conjunction with the Anuual 
Meeting of the American’ Bar 
Association. Ralph H. Kastner, 


Associate Counsel, American Life 
Convention, Chicago, as Chairman 
of the Life Insurance Law Com- 


mittee Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association, pre- 
sided at the round-table. Powell B. 


McHaney, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, General American Life 
Insurance Company, who collabo- 
rated with Mr. Burcham in the 
preparation of this interesting paper, 
was unable to attend the meeting. 


War Clauses Added 


“Such practice continued until 
the time that participation of this 
country in the present world conflict 
became imminent,” Mr. Burcham 
continued, “when, again, the com- 
panies were brought to a realization 
of the war hazard and the disastrous 
effect that it might have upon their 
policyholders. The result has been 
that today, most, if not all, com- 
panies are inserting a form of the 
so-called “War Clause’ in their cur- 
rently issued policies. 

“Notwithstanding the attitude of 
the companies during the interval 
between World War I and World 
War II toward the necessity for 
‘War Clauses’ in connection with 
life insurance protection proper, 
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most companies have considered the 
possible participation of their in- 
sured in wars to come in their 
issuance of the supplementary total 
and permanent disability and double 
indemnity benefits to life insurance 
policies. A study of the policy forms 
of representative companies reveals 
that since the advent of World 
War I most companies have con- 
tinued to issue disability and double 
indemnity benefits with war restric- 
tions of one kind or another. 

“With the volume of their out- 
standing policies containing no war 
restrictions as to the life benefit, but 
providing for war limitations upon 
the disability and double indemnity 
provisions of such policies, the com- 
panies now find themselves in the 
position of accepting combined pre- 
miums for both the life benefit 
and the supplementary disability and 
double indemnity benefits, where the 
insured may be in the armed forces. 


Puzzling Question 


“When a company accepts the 
combined premium, part of which is 
for life protection without war re- 
strictions, and the remainder for dis- 
ability or double indemnity benefits 
with war restrictions, a salient ques- 
tion arises. If the company expects 
to avail itself of such war restric- 
tions in the disability and double 
indemnity features, is it obliged to 
refund that part of the premium 
paid for such features during the 
time the insured is in the military or 
naval service, or can it with im- 
punity continue to accept the entire 
premium ?” 

It was with this interesting prob- 
lem, born of World War No. 2, that 
Messrs. Burcham and McHaney 
treated in their joint paper. It in- 
cluded an analysis of War Restric- 
tions contained in the disability and 
double indemnity pravisions of the 
life insurance policies issued by 
thirty-six leading companies. 

In their paper they undertook to 
determine whether such provisions 
fall within one of two classifications : 

1. Does the disability and double 
indemnity provision exclude liability 


during military or naval service in 
time of war, or 

2. Does the disability or double 
indemnity benefit terminate upon the 
insured’s entrance into, or is it sus- 
pended during, his military or naval 
service in time of war, and if so, is 
there a provision for a proportionate 
premium refund ? 


Company Practices 


It was observed by the joint- 
authors of the paper that the waiver 
of premium disability supplements 
of 21 of the studied companies con- 
tained exclusion provisions such as: 

“RISKS NOT ASSUMED— 
The company will pay no disability 
benefits and waive no premiums .. . 
if disability shall result from mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war.” 

The double indemnity provision of 
29 of these companies likewise con- 
tained an exclusion against the pay- 
ment of this benefit if the death 
should result directly or indirectly, 
wholly or partly, from military or 
naval service in time of war. Eight 
of the companies observed provide 
for the termination of the disability 
provision upon the insured’s entering 
military or naval service in time of 
war, with a premium refund pro- 
vision, and two companies provided 
for such termination of the disability 
benefit under the same circumstances 
but without any specific provision 
for refund of the extra premium for 
that benefit. 

Four. companies provide for such 
termination of the double indemnity 
benefit with a refund of the extra 
premium, and one company for its 
termination but without mention of 
premium refund. 

The disability clauses of five of 
the companies are suspension clauses 
with premium refund during the 
suspension period, and two com- 
panies require suspension of the 
double indemnity clause with a re- 
fund of premium. 

“From the survey of the disability 
and double indemnity provisions of 
these representative companies,” Mr. 
Burcham continued, “it is apparent 

(Continued on page 3!) 
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WAR UMPAGE OL 


MPACT seems hardly an accu- 

rate word to describe the effect of 

a war on our civilization and its 
components. Impact implies sharp- 
ness, suddenness, shatteringness, a 
stone hurled against a plate glass 
window. Except for the shock of 
December 7, 1941, war has not so 
come to the United States. Even 
that shock merely galvanized into 
immediacy movements and feelings 
already existing. 

Rather the war seems to surround 
our civilization and institutions, and 
our lives, with an inexorable pres- 
sure, slow, strong, uneven, but in- 
escapable, comparable perhaps to a 
hydraulic pressure in its capacity to 
apply everywhere but with different 
effectiveness in different places and 
on different objects. 


To such a pressure our institu- 
tions must, if they can, adapt them- 
selves. Some may fail to survive, 
but those which have proved their 
necessity and demonstrate their vi- 
tality will not only survive but will 
have so adapted themselves as to be 
of greater service in the new world 
of after-war. 


Certainly life insurance with its 
sixty-six million policyholders, its ac- 
cumulation of invested funds, its 
flow of new capital available for the 
needs of government and industry, 
its energetic and intelligent field 
organizations, and its experienced 
farsighted, and trustworthy manage- 
ment will so survive for future 
usefulness. 


Meanwhile we are here concerned 
to examine the points at which this 
pressure of the war has so far ap- 
plied itself to the institution of life 
insurance and observe the changes 
forced upon it or _ voluntarily 
adopted. * * * 
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AAome 


1. Home Office Problems 


Personnel 


All-divisions of a home office are 
of course subject to and have experi- 
enced the drainage of man power. 
While in many companies the per- 
centage of female clerical workers 
is high the direct war calls upon 
man power as such have been ac- 
companied by a substantial loss of 
woman power. The reasons for this 
are not entirely clear as it seems not 
to be ascribable to the girls going to 
better positions. In a large number 
of cases married women have given 
up their jobs because their husbands 
have better salaries, or to accompany 
them as far and as long as they can 
on military service. 

= 2 & 
EDITOR'S NOTE 


We deeply appreciate the courteous per- 
mission of the American Bar Association and 
of Mr. Bates to present to our suBscribers 
this scholarly paper which he read before 
the Insurance Section at its Detroit meeting 
on August 24th. The questions related to 
this war's effect upon insurance in all of -its 
branches are among the gravest to confront 
us now and in the future. 

Mr. Bates, General Counsel of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, is eminently 
qualified to discuss the life insurance aspects 
of this momentous subject, and his discussion 
will, we know, prove informative and helpful 
to all who read it. 

Unfortunately, limitation of space compels 
us to omit those portions of the paper which 
consider the favorable mortality trend of 
recent years, the problems of inflation, the 
modification of advertising campaigns 
caused by war conditions and the excellent 
record made by the life insurance business 
in the war bonds campaign. 

At the same meeting Mr. E. W. Sawyer, 
attorney of the National Bureau, read a 
paper outlining the impact of war on insur- 
ance other than life which includes marine, 
fire and allied lines, surety and the many 
casualty coverages. This paper will appear 
in the October Fire and Casualty issue of 
Best's Insurance News. 


Office, Field 


It is difficult rapidly to replace 
experienced with — inexperienced 
workers and it must always be borne 
in mind that places must be kept fo 
those entering the services who re- 
turn after the war. 


Such losses have uneven incidene¢ 
through a company, for example a 
large actuarial department with its 
numbers of technically — trained 
young men seems particularly sus- 
ceptible. The Metropolitan has lost 
two-thirds of its security investment 


staff. On the other hand, there is a 
substantial slackening of work in 
some divisions, such as _ those 


handling new policy loans, where 
the work has fallen off perceptibly. 
But the war has created a great 
amount of new work in connection, 
for example, with suspension of dis- 
ability and double indemnity cover- 
age. Some companies have indeed 
created separate bureaus to handle 
all the various problems arising 
from the insurance of service men. 
It is obvious, of course, that these 
inequalities cannot easily be taken 
care of by mere shifting of per- 
sonnel, because of the specialized 
training required in many departt- 
ments. 


Several companies have met this 
loss of personnel by slightly length- 
ening working hours, and, in some 
instances, this has been accompanied 
though not simultaneously, with a 
moderate general clerical wage scale 
increase. The life insurance com- 
panies generally have also, like many 
other employers, made some direct 
allowance to employees entering 
military service, either by a flat pay- 
ment of salary for a specified period 
payment of difference between com- 
pany and military pay for a specified 
period, continuance of group life 
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WUIFE TNSURANCE 


and Legal Problems 


insurance, payment of premiums on 
National Service Life Insurance, or 
a combination of some of these. 

\nother personnel aspect is the 
drafting of many important execu- 
tives for direct war work and calls 
upon the time of others, either such 
as to take them from their offices for 
substantial periods, or to demand 
much of their time both at and away 
from the office. This, of course, puts 
an added strain upon other officers 
who must carry the burden of the 
company’s work. 


Equipment 


Assompanying personnel  short- 
ages is the inability to purchase new 
mechanical equipment and the diff- 
culty of replacing worn out or 
broken parts of machines. Certain 
machines are being operated in 
shifts to increase their use. The life 
insurance business is not an “essen- 
tial industry” for priority purposes! 
Many companies have instituted 
conservation campaigns with respect 
to such humble but necessary articles 
as carbon paper, rubber bands, paper 
clips and paper itself. Many letter- 
heads and forms normally engraved 
are now being printed and short 
forms are used wherever possible. 

These equipment problems and 
the related personnel problems are 
having the continuous study of the 
Life Office Management Association 
whose bulletins and other publica- 
tions are helpful to the companies in 
meeting them. 


Air Raid Precautions 


Companies operating large home 
office buildings have necessarily set 
up complete air raid precaution 
organizations, installed new equip- 
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ment and in some cases made struc- 
tural changes. * * * 

As a further precaution against 
such emergencies as these measures 
envision, many important records 
have been duplicated by microfilm 
and the film stored in presumably 
safe places. 


Trading With the Enemy and 
Blocked Nationals 


A great deal of work has been 
made for home offices and the field 
by the necessity of complying with 
the statutes, Presidential Executive 
Orders, and Treasury Regulations 
with regard to dealing with blocked 
nationals. The Treasury has been 
cooperative in attempting to solve 
the special problems of life insur- 
ance companies and the General 
Licenses have helped greatly but 





By HARRY COLE BATES 
New York, N. Y. 
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there still remain many unsolved 
problems, and many cases where a 
company is precluded from follow- 
ing its natural instinct, and its 
contractual obligation, to accept a 
premium or to pay a claim, * * * 


Health of Policyholders and Claims 


So far the health of policyholders 
in this country has not been ad- 
versely affected by war conditions, 
and the volume of war deaths has 
not yet become sufficient to swing 
the balance. * * * 

Claim administration is of course 
experiencing some difficulty with 
military and naval deaths. War and 
Navy Departments’ telegrams have 
proved not to be infallible. How- 
ever, procedures have now been 
worked out whereby, except with re- 
spect to those classified as “missing,” 
the fact of death can be ascertained 
for claim purposes with reasonable 
certainty and with reasonable 
promptness. 


Policies 


The war is not responsible for, 
but has probably accentuated, the 
trend toward revision of policies to 
base reserves on a lower assumed 
interest rate. This movement of 
course would probably be acceler- 
ated by the adoption by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the report of the Guertin 
Committee on mortality tables and 
non-forfeiture values. 

(Continued on next page) 








War Impact on Life—Continued 
War Clauses 


The war is however directly re- 
sponsible for the introduction into 
currently issued policies of war 
clauses of one form or another. Be- 
ginning in 1939 with use in connec- 
tion with limited classes of policies, 
their use since December 7, 1941 has 
become practically universal. So far 
as I know no company issues new 
policies at military ages without 
some war restriction. 


There has been some diversity of 
content in such clauses. A recent 
report on 181 life insurance com- 
panies showed that about one-third 
have some restrictions as to military 
service within the “Home Areas.” 
All have restrictions as to service 
abroad. The clauses of about three- 
fourths of the companies provide 
a complete exclusion of coverage 
abroad regardless of the cause of 
death (Status Clause) ; most of the 
remaining companies have excluded 
coverage for deaths due to military 
or naval service abroad in time of 
war (Results Clause). The exclu- 
sion on a “status’’ basis is of course 
the broadest exclusion and_ based 
upon experience in the last war, the 
safest form to be used from a legal 
standpoint. Such an exclusion for 
service abroad has statutory ap- 
proval in the New York legislation 
enacted this year. In conjunction 
with these war clauses, most com- 
panies have also been including 
restrictions on aviation activities, 
many of which apply to civilians as 
well as persons in the armed services. 
Generally, however, no restriction is 
placed on travel as a fare-paying 
passenger over commercial airlines. 
The diversity shown in the content 
of war clauses arises from varying 
opinions as to the relative effect of 
battle deaths and tropical disease 
compared with possibly improved 
mortality resulting from regimented 
military life, how much coverage 
should be given to persons in the 
military or naval service in time of 
war, and the extent of the need for 
protecting outstanding policyholders 
against losses from war mortality. 
The Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has recently ap- 
proved a report of its Life Com- 
mittee recommending a uniform 
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basis for war and aviation restric- 
tions in life insurance policies. It 
remains to be seen what degree of 
uniformity will result. 


Taxes 


War is necessarily accompanied 
by heavily increased taxes both for 
revenue and as an anti-inflationary 
measure. The life insurance com- 
panies will bear their share of the 
increased tax under a formula for 
income taxes which has been agreed 
on in principle with Treasury offi- 
cials and legislators. The present 
language of the House Revenue 
Bill will certainly undergo revision 
to embody such principles more 
exactly. 

















The revenue legislation adopted 
will certainly also attempt to plug 
up any loopholes in which life in- 
surance might be used as a medium. 
The provision of the House Bill for 
disallowance of the deduction of 
interest on a loan made to purchase 
or finance a single premium policy 
is an example. 

While the House Bill eliminates 
the specific $40,000 exemption of 
life insurance for Estate Tax pur- 
poses, there is no certainty such an 
omission will be retained. On the 
other hand, there seems to be some 
sympathy in Washington for the 
allowance of a limited deduction for 
life insurance premiums paid by the 
tax payer. 

The cémpanies providing pension 
plans through group annuity con- 
tracts have been concerned with the 
language, though not the intended 
principles, of the provisions of the 
House Bill for pension trusts, which 
for the first time specifically include 
annuity plans. This interest is pri- 


marily to avoid possible injustice to 
employees or employers under exist- 
ing soundly conceived group annuity 
plans. Since there is no quarrel with 
the ends proposed by the legislation, 
it is expected that satisfactory pro- 
visions will be formulated before 
enactment. 

It should be remembered that a 
life insurance company is affected 
not only by its own taxation but 
indirectly by the taxation of corpo- 
rations whose securities it holds, and 
of course by the individual taxation 
of its policyholders and prospects. 


Investments 


So far as security investments are 
concerned, the war has simplified the 
problem because practically all new 
funds available are going into 
United States Government secu- 
rities, and into Canadian Govern- 
ment securities for those companies 
doing business there. Since Pearl 
Harbor over 85% of all net new 
investments were made in United 
States and Canadian Government 
bonds. In some companies the fig- 
ure is well over 100% of the in- 
crease in assets. Since the beginning 
of the war United States Life in- 
surance companies have made a net 
investment of nearly three billion 
dollars ($2,900,000,000) in United 
States Government bonds. Of this 
investment approximately half or 
$1,500,000,000 has been made since 
our entry into the war on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. This tremendous con- 
tribution to the war effort may be 
expected to continue for the dura- 
tion. , 

Life insurance company railroad 
investments have been favorably 
affected by increased rail traffic, 
with the results among others of 
expedition of pending reorganiza- 
tions and avoidance of others. 

With regard to real estate invest- 
ments the practical stoppage of new 
building suitable for such invest- 
ment has effectively restricted this 
opportunity for output of funds. 
Acquired properties meanwhile can- 
not, because of restrictions, be sub- 
jected to extensive alteration and 
modernization. Rental income is 
likewise restricted to some extent 
both directly by Rent Control, and 
indirectly by restriction of produc- 
tion and sale of certain lines of 
merchandise. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HOW did he 
get in? 


»~+ + +e AND HOW DID 
THE STOCKHOLDERS 
COME OUT? 








A Corporation Stock RETIREMENT 
Pian financed by life insurance will 
assure the smooth passage of your 
business through the emergency result- 
ing from the death of a stockholder. 

Under this plan, the lives of stock- 
holders in the corporation are insured 
for the value of their respective hold- 
ings. Each agrees that in the event of 
his death, his stock will be transferred 
to the surviving stockholders, and his 
heirs will receive the proceeds of the 
insurance. 

Thus the family of the deceased stockholder is fairly compensated. The survivors, whose 
interests in the business are increased in proportion to their present holdings, can continue 
without embarrassment. 

A simple arrangement, isn’t it? Yet what misfortunes have come from its neglect. 

We suggest that you, as a stockholder, give serious thought to a Stock Retirement Plan 
for your own business enterprise. It goes hand in hand with efficient management. 

A Massachusetts Mutual representative will be glad to give you full information. 


_JassachuselyMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 


To our Representatives: The timely text reproduced above is ready to help you capitalize on 
today’s rich market. 


















Well, you do. No doubt your wife does. If you have any ’teen age 
kids, they certainly do. And on second thought, we’ll admit that we do 
too . . . So let’s talk about it. 


After all, unless you are a pure philanthropist with a snug-fitting halo, 
it’s money you are working for. If yours is the run-of-mine landlord, he 
prefers money for rent. The butcher has a fancy for it too. So let’s agree - 
that it is fairly useful stuff. 





What’s the point? Simply that we can help you make more money 
more than you ever earned before. So—if a yen for increased income is 
your pet vice, and your wife and children have a weakness for it too, 
inquire about a Franklin Direct-with-the-Home Office General Agency 
contract. It’s the next best thing to a rich old uncle—and a lot surer! 





RAN TAILEN FLARE comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Insurance in Force Exceeds $230,000,000.00 
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TRUST PROBLEMS 


RECEDENT and tradition have always guided the 

legal profession, but in drafting life insurance trust 
indentures, life insurance lawyers must try to see into 
the future; and, unfortunately, precedents and decisions 
antedating Pearl Harbor shed but uncertain and dis- 
torted light, declared Herbert B. Thompson, member of 
the law firm of Thompson, Allen & Harmon and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Counsel, Michigan Association 
of Life Underwriters, in opening his address on “Modi- 
fication of Life Insurance Trusts as Required by the 
War” at a round-table program on life insurance law 
given at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, August 25th, 
in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the Insur- 
ance Section, American Bar Association. Ralph H. 
Kastner, Associate Counsel, American Life Convention, 
Chicago, as Chairman of the Life Insurance Law Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association, presided at the 
round table. 

“The virtue of the life insurance trust is its definite 
determination of rights and duties for years to come,” 
Mr. Thompson continued. “It must meet changing con- 
ditions. We confront perplexing and complicating new 
problems today ; and we must expect these problems to 
increase in number and complexity as the war momen- 
tum increases. Failure to consider these problems would 
not only involve our clients in difficulties, but would 
argue against the need for our services for the duration. 

“Never was the need for life insurance trusts greater 
than today. By the same token, never was there greater 
need that they be drawn with care; and that they hew 
to constructive objective. The field of life insurance 
trusts may be roughly divided into three classifications. 

“The first classification, embracing the vast majority 
of the older trusts, is the semidormant, inheritance- 
tax-lessening, income-perpetuation type. Our Supreme 
Court and Tax Department decisions have treated it 
somewhat cruelly of late. Its problems are primarily tax 
problems, which doubtless will increase in extent during 
the war, but will not be greatly altered in form. 

“The second classification of insurance trusts includes 
the pension trust and profit-sharing trust. The war has 
undoubtedly produced new problems in this field; but at 
the moment, its perils are legislative, threatened because 
its statutory privileges, designed for broad social bene- 
fits, have been notoriously used for the benefits of a 
favored few. Until Congress completes its overhauling 
of the laws, which mean life or death to these plans, 
discussion of their purely legal problems seems futile. 


Business Arrangements 


“The third classification of life insurance trusts 
embrace so-called business insurance, partnership in- 
surance, stop-purchase insurance, and kindred agree- 
ments. Here, today’s war problems are most acute ; and 
to the problems of this classification this paper is prin- 
cipally devoted.” 

Mr. Thompson then proceeded to discuss typical 
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cases of life insurance trusts of this last classification, 
observing the impingement of war factors, and the pro- 
visions for meeting them. 

How, for instance, partnership insurance assures that 
the surviving partners will have the business come to 
them promptly and intact, while the widow of the 
deceased partner is paid in cash the sum covering her 
husband’s share in the business, promptly, instead of 
receiving the uncertain proceeds of expensive liquida- 
tion, or the income from a materially altered manage- 
ment. 

In peacetime, when trusts of this character were set 
up, everyone concerned, the partners, the trustee, etc. 
all assumed that all of the partners would be available 
until one of them died, but in some instances the war 
and its unusual problems and situations have created a 
set of circumstances not contemplated at the time the 
trust was created. 


Sans Forethought 


About three years ago, he continued, a well-known 
trust company accepted a trust of this nature, and here 
is what happened. Partner B, the man who did the 
buying and ran the office, was a reserve officer. He was 
called to active duty, and has since been reported as 
missing in action. The business has quadrupled in 
value, but is woefully short of capital and manpower. 
Partners A and C are unable to replace B’s services, 
since they cannot provide a newcomer with an interest 
in the business. The trust company, under the terms of 
the trust agreement, owns legal title to all three shares, 
but it has no authority to sell out B’s interest. It also 
has no authority to vary the terms of the trust, or to 
permit the remaining partners to take the steps impera- 
tive for continuance of the business. Even if proof of 
B’s death were available, the legal department of the 
trust company expresses doubt whether the agreement 
could be carried out, because of the gross inadequacy of 
the valuation set-up. 

The trust agreement provided that it could be 
amended, at any time, in any respect, but only by 
unanimous consent or agreement among the partners. 
Other provisions as to valuations, etc. were all con- 
tingent on agreements of all partners, and every partner 
pledged that he would not alienate his interest, except 
upon the written assent of the other partners. Now 
everything is tied up because one of the partners entered 
military service, is missing in action and is not available, 
of course, to meet with the other partners to make the 
changes in the trust plan and business set-up so im- 
portant now for a survival of a successful business 
enterprise. 

In this connection, Mr. Thompson pointed out that 
where the parties to a trust agreement have covenanted 
to revalue the business each year, and fail to do so, 
supplying no alternative method of determining value, 

(Continued on next page) 
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IF HIS LIFE INSURANCE 





THE 5-WAY PRESENTATION helps sell the pros- 
pect who claims his “life insurance is complete.” It 
helps to show him quickly, easily, persuasively that 
he’s not completely insured unless he has protected 
his income. In one package, Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way 
Plan offers him protection covering death and old 
age, and also providing for immediate disability 
protection covering sickness, accident, and hospi- 
talization. 

The Pacific Mutual 5-Way Presentation shown 
above gives the underwriter something new and 
different to offer his prospects. It’s the tool that 
completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 
Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way e Participating 
and Non-participating e Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE! SINCE 1868 


HOME CALIFORNIA 
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TRUST PROBLEMS—Continued 


the door is open wide to prolonged and expensive litiga- 
tion—at the instance either of the widow of a deceased 
partner, or of any of the surviving partners. 





Necessary Precautions 


“Today, when call to the service or to War effort is 
a constant hazard, three precautions are imperative,” 
Mr. Thompson added. 

“1. Provision must be sought whereby a departing 
partner vests in some able person his right to agree to 
amendments in the trust. 

“2. The indenture must provide some automatic or 
nearly automatic mode for redetermination of value 
in the absence of unanimous agreement amongst the 
partners at a date reasonably proximate to the date of 
death. 

“3. Compensation to each partner for services he 
renders must be distinguished from his other partner- 
ship income, so as to permit replacement of his service 
if and when he is called away.” 

“This matter of value determination presents wartime 
complications which demand not only care in drawing 
new agreements; but that many agreements now in 
existence be immediately revised.” 


To Decide Value 


He added that most present-day plans for value 
determination usually contain provisions for (1) mini- 
mum valuation, usually the amount of partnership insur- 
ance the widow received upon the death of her husband, 
(2) valuation by agreement, under which the partners 
meet from time to time to fix the value of the business, 
which determination shall conclusively establish the 
amount to be paid the widow if the depositor shall die 
within twelve months after such valuation by agreement 
is arrived at, and (3) valuation by a good-will formula, 
which includes the net worth of the business as shown 
by the balance sheet at the time of the partner’s death, 
plus an added item to represent good will of the 
business. 

Touching on this item of “good will,” Mr. Thompson 
said that the valuations of good will today are likely to 
be traps for the unwary. If the business is a war baby, 
it may be deprived of its milk. If the business is a 
peacetime enterprise, priorities may maim it overnight. 

“Nothing will actually replace alertness on the part 
of the parties,” he added, “and prompt amendments to 
give effect to changing conditions. To leave valuation 
for determination by arbiters after the occurrence of the 
death defeats the entire purpose of the business insur- 
ance trust; and opens the door to litigation almost as 
though no agreement has been drawn.” 


War Obstacles 


Touching on the question of soldiers, sailors, marines 
and airmen reported as “missing in action” or merely as 
“missing” he said that in this war a large percentage of 
casualties will come under those two classifications. 

“Certainly there can be no early payment of the insur- 
ance upon these lives,” he continued. “If the rule as 
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regards disappearance in peacetimes is followed, not 
only must seven years elapse before presumption of 
death may be pleaded, but in most jurisdictions an ad- 
judication must then be sought, upon full evidence, to 
determine first, if the missing person shall be deemed 
dead ; and second, as to when that death shall be deemed 
to have occurred. 

“Obviously, if any party to a business insurance trust 
be of military age, the indenture should direct what 
course should be pursued in case of disappearance be- 
yond a period of say six months ; and should provide for 
liquidation of the missing partner’s interests, independ- 
ent of the maturity proceeds of insurance upon his life.” 

He said that in many instances there should be a 
provision giving the remaining partners an option to 
retire the interest of a partner entering the service, or 
otherwise departing from active contact with the busi- 
ness, on a time basis which will not cripple continued 
operation of the business. 


AGENCY FORCES ENLISTED 


NE of the nation’s major sales forces has now been 
) catisted in the Treasury Department’s War Savings 
Bond sales campaign since the life insurance companies 
of the country have pledged their cooperation to War 
Bond sales promotion and have placed their sales facili- 
ties at the disposal of the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury. 

Following a meeting with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Mr. George L. 
Harrison, Chairman of the Life Insurance Coordinat- 
ing Committee, announced a plan whereby life insur- 
ance agents, managers, and general agents in each state 
will be enlisted for part-time work in selling F and G 
Bonds. Such volunteer work will be organized through 
State War Savings Administrators and the local Life 
Underwriters Committees. 

In outlining the operation of the plan in a letter to 
insurance company presidents, Harrison declared that 
the industry’s promotion of F and G Bonds will pro- 
vide an additional opportunity for many insurance 
agents to perform a substantial patriotic service. The 
Life Underwriters of the country have already achieved 
outstanding results in the promotion of the sale of E 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


BEST'S LIFE PUBLICATIONS 
—1942 EDITIONS— 
BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 
BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEST'S CHART OF RECOMMENDED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Most Complete, Reliable and 
Valuable Information Obtainable 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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RAINBOWS 
END 


Follow the rainbow during these glorious 
days and ten to one it will lead to the corn 
fields, the wheat fields and the feed lots of 
an American farm. 


There’s a pot of gold at the end of that 
rainbow. It belongs to the farmer who 
planted and sowed the seed, who cultivated 
the fields, who bred and fed the stock for the 
top markets of today. The farmer is the best 
customer in America today. For Life Insur- 
ance, along with the other necessities of life. 


“These are certainly boom times for the 
majority of farmers,” writes one Agency 
Manager of the Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa. "In all probability the days of restricted 
plantings are over for many years to come. 
Our own armies and the armies of our allies 
need all the food we can produce.” 


“Concentrate on farmers now,” writes an- 
other Bankers Life Agency Manager. “Bank- 
ers advise us that farmers are cashing in on 
crops and on stock and are paying off bon 
pledges and debts.” 


The Bankers Life Company of Iowa, with 
its home office in the very center of the grain 
and livestock belts of America, is selling 
more life insurance to farmers today than 
ever before. 


Walt B. Mahaffa, Bankers LIlFEman of 
Rockwell City, Iowa, with two rural counties 
his territory, sold $242,000 insurance in July, 
$372,900 in the past eight weeks, and $700,- 
000 in the first seven months of 1942. 


He sold 90 per cent of this Bankers Life 
insurance to farmers. Even the boys paid 
their premiums with checks on their own 
bank accounts. They have money, these 
Iowa, and Midwest, farmers. 


The Bankers Life Company of Iowa is a 
leader in the field in which farmers predomi- 
nate in population and in production, and it 
is a leader in sales of insurance to farmers. 
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HE- program of the annual Insurance 

Advertising Conference has always been 
fact-packed, progressive and timely. This 
year, however, the streamlined and tempered- 
to-the-times meeting held in New York, Sep- 
tember 4th and |5th, proved conclusively 
that the |.A.C. boys know (1) what the 
future needs of the business are; (2) how 
to fill them; and (3) where to get the most 
expert opinion and assistance. 

For instance: Mrs. Jean Austin, editor of 
the American Home Magazine, proved that 
women in today's war industry will go back 
to home-making, after victory, but will have 
more to say about saving and spending 
Pop's pay check. H. C. Conick, assistant 
U. S. manager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
told the members the inside and off-the- 
record story of the much-discussed war 
damage insurance. 


SELLING PROTECTION ... 


L. K. Babcock, secretary of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety's liability claim depart- 
ment, showed that, even in settling a claim 
in full, an insurance company can buy either 
good or ill-will. Again—ya gotta know how 
and Mr. Babcock knows. A. D. Dicus, partner 
in MacFarland, Aveyard & Company (ad- 
vertising agency), advised that insurance 
advertising must, in the future, sell protec- 
tion, the company and the entire business. 

Speaking on advertising's contribution to 
the war effort, George MacMillan, secretary 
of the Association of National Advertisers, 
predicted that the ad man will—due to loss 
of agents to the armed forces—sell his 
company's service by direct-mail and house 
organ. Richard Manville, nationally-known 
copy analyst and director of research for 
Donahue & Coe, Inc., laid down seven basic 
principles for producing successful insur- 
ance copy. 


. - » AND THE PUBLIC 


Malcolm Russell, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, revealed the results of a survey 
on John O. Public's knowledge and opinion 
of insurance. 4,556 people, in all sections 
of the country and with incomes of $1,000 
and up, were interviewed. The tabulation of 
these all-inclusive contacts was, to say the 
least, enlightening. You should know how 
little—and how much—John O. Insurance 
Buyer knows about you! 


Some meaty program, wasn't it? Every 
one of the addresses rang the bell and, 
without doubt, every 1.A.C.-er returned to 
his desk better informed, better equipped 
and fired with the unquenchable desire to 
make his 1943 output the best in his ad- 
vertising existence. And, what's more, we 
betcha they do it! Well, we're out of space 
again, so—see you next month, 
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ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
BY INCOME GROUPS IN 1942 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


SHOOTING ACCIDENTS 


CCORDING to statisticians of 

the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, so many persons—2,500 
a year—are accidentally shot to 
death, that this cause ranks sixth in 
the United States among all causes 
of fatal injury. In fact, they ex- 
plain, the toll from shooting acci- 
dents since the Armistice of Novem- 
ber, 1918 has come close to 70,000 
lives, or almost 20,000 more than 
the fatalities among the A.E.F. in 
the first World War in action or 
from wounds. 


Highest Among Young Men 


The highest death rate for acci- 
dental shooting among white males 
occurs in late childhood and adoles- 
cence. These, it is pointed out, are 
the ages at which boys are fascinated 
with firearms, and too often they 


are allowed to handle gfns and go 
on hunting trips without supervision 
before they have been carefully 
schooled in the use and care of guns, 
or in the technique of hunting. 
However, it is explained, hunting 
accidents also figure prominently in 
the death toll at the older ages 
among males; in fact, hunting is re- 
sponsible for one-third of all fatal 
accidental shootings. The other two- 
thirds of the accidents generally oc- 
cur around the house. These home 
accidents arise mainly from cleaning 
guns or pistols, in dropping the gun 
or knocking it off a support, ex- 
hibiting the supposedly unloaded 
gun, or in actual foolish play or 
scuffling. 

The moral brought forth by the 
above figures is that each gun should 
be considered as loaded and handled 
accordingly. 
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A.L.C. MEETING 


HE 37th Annual Meeting of the American Life 

Convention and the sessions of its Legal, Financial, 
Industrial and Agency sections to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, October 5, 6, 7 and 8 takes on 
added importance because of the present World War 
and the part that Life Insurance is taking to help win 
a final and complete victory that will assure peace and 
freedom for all nations once again. 


No Social Features 


It is possible that the attendance at this year’s session 
will not approach the record-breaking mark set last 
year, since the officers and executive committee of the 
American Life Convention, in furtherance of the war 
effort, and in cooperation with the Director of De- 
fense Transportation, are planning the program so as 
to eliminate all social features. The meeting this year 
will be strictly business. 

The sessions of the A.L.C. constitute an open 
forum for the free discussion of all matters of interest 
affecting the welfare of the life insurance industry, 
its policyholders, companies, agents, etc., and its pro- 
grams are always styled to prove of the most practical 
value as related to current situations. 


Legal 


Joseph O'Meara, Jr., of Counsel, Western & South- 
ern Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
Chairman of the Legal Section, has announced the 
program for the sessions of that Section to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach on Monday, October 5, and 
Tuesday, October 6. 

October 5th. The opening session will be at 10 A.M., 
October 5, with Chairman O'Meara delivering his ad- 
dress as chairman, 


Subjects and Authors 


Then will come “A Review of Current Decisions,” by 
Maurice E. Benson, Assistant Counsel, American Life 
Convention, Chicago, III. 

“Military Service and the Obligation to Pay Pre- 
miums—The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act,” 
will be the subject of an address by Virgil D. Parish, 
Associate Counsel, Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chairman O’Meara will then announce the personnel 
of the Nominating and Resolutions committees for the 
Section. 

At 12:15 o’clock noon the luncheon meeting for the 
members of the Legal Section will be held in the North 
Room of the hotel. The guest speaker at this luncheon 
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is to be Major R. G. Storey, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. His subject will be: “A Lawyer's Impression of 
England at War.” 

The afternoon session will open with an address on 
“War Clauses and Lapsed Policies,’ by Charles R. 
Holton, Vice President and General Counsel, Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company (Wisc.), Chicago, 


The balance of the Legal Section’s program follows : 

“Drafting Provisions to Comply with the Comm:s- 
sioners’ War Clause Report,” by Byron K. Elliott, Vice 
President and General Counsel, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 

“Life Insurance and the Federal Estate Tax Law,” 
by Professor Erwin N. Griswold, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Tuesday Morning, October 6: “The Administration 
of Policy Payments in Time of War,’ by V. J. Skutt, 
Vice President, United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebr. 

“War Problems of a Canadian Insurance Company 
at Home and in the Foreign Field,” by Craufurd Martin, 
Assistant General Counsel, Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Toronto, Ontario. 

“Review of Legislation and Departmental Rulings,” 
by Ralph H. Kastner, Associate Counsel, American 
Life Convention, Chicago, III. 

Followed by the Annual Business Session; Report 
of Committee on Memorial Resolutions; Report of 
Nominating Committee; Election of Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Joseph P. Lorentzen, General Counsel, Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines, Ia., is Secretary of the Legal 
Section, and in line for elevation to the chairmanship 
of the Section. 

W. C. Schuppel, Executive Vice President, Oregon 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Ore., is 
Chairman of the Program Committee for the Annual 
Meeting of the main body of the A.L.C. 


Agency 


The Effect of the War on Agency Operations will 
be the theme of the Meeting of the Agency Section on 
the morning of Wednesday, October 7th, according to 
J. C. Higdon, Vice President, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., who is Chairman of 
the Section. 

The Agency Section’s meeting, while limited to this 
one session, has a very compact program, designed to 
get the utmost value out of every minute. 

Chairman Higdon plans to limit his own opening 
remarks to a brief outline of what is in store for those 
in attendance and then immediately call upon the first 

(Continued on next page) 
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A. L. C. MEETING—Continued 

speaker, Ray E. Fuller, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. Des 
Moines, Ia., whose subject is to be: “Selling Life Jn- 
surance in a Shifting Market.” As the subject indicates, 
this paper will deal with the new opportunities to sell 
life insurance due to the unusual conditions that have 
resulted from our participation in the present world 
war. 

The next speaker will be J. Harry Wood, Second 
Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. He will speak on “Maintain- 
ing Our Sales Organization in War Time.” Needless 
to say, this is a most timely subject, since the draft 
and voluntary enlistments in the armed services, etc., 
have made deep inroads on the agency organizations 
that existed prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Next, Charles C. Martin, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, Northern Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
London, Ontario, will speak on: “Report of Canadian 
Experience.” Since Canada has been active in this 
war much longer than the United States, it is certain 
that Mr. Martin’s paper will prove one of the highlights 
of the Agency Section’s meeting. 

The closing paper should also sound a high note of 
excellence, since its title is “Our Contribution to the 
War Effort,” by W. E. Bixby, President, Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo., who has 
been in very close touch with the important part that 
the life insurance industry and its agency forces have 
taken, and will continue to take, in helping the United 
States and Canada and their Allies to win this war 
against. despotism and oppression. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Bixby’s paper and the 
resultant discussion, the members of the Agency Sec- 
tion will go into executive session to elect officers for 
1943. Herbert G. Kenagy, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., is Secretary of the Agency Section. 


Industrial 

A round table open forum discussion on various sub- 
jects of current interest to underwriters and _ other 
executives of life insurance companies writing industrial 
insurance will be a special feature of the Industrial 
Section, to be held on Tuesday, October 6th, according 
to A. G. Palmie, Assistant Secretary and Manager, 
Industrial Department, Home State Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., who is Chairman of 
this Section. 

The Insurance Round Table will take place at the 
afternoon session. No special subjects have been out- 
lined for this particular portion of the program, since 
Chairman Palmie and Bascom Baynes, President, Home 
Security Life Insurance Company, Durham, N. C., who 
is Secretary of the Industrial Section, are anxious for 
the discussion to be spontaneous and cover as many 
live matters of interest to the members of the Industrial 
Section and others in attendance that it is possible to 
crowd into the time allotted for this session. 

In the morning, the Industrial Section after hearing 
the Chairman’s address by Mr. Palmie, will receive the 
benefit of talks by two outstanding life insurance men, 
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W. F. Thorne, Superintendent of Agencies, London 
Life Insurance Company, London, Ontario, and Holgar 
J. Johnson, President, Institute of Life Insurance, New 
York, N. Y. The subjects of their papers had not 
been announced at press time. The election of officers 
will take place after the round table. 

Frank D. Kineke, Assistant Actuary, Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, Newark, N. J. will speak 
on: “\/odern Industrial Insurance.” He will speak at 
the morning session immediately after Chairman 
Palmie delivers his address as Chairman. 

At noon there will be a luncheon for the members of 
the Industrial Section. 


Program Details 


Details of the program for the sessions of the main 
body of the American Life Convention to be held on 
October 7th and 8th had not been announced by the 
Program Committee when we went to press. The com- 
mittee includes W. C. Schuppel, Chairman, Executive 
Vice President, Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., James A. McLain, President, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, New 
York, N. Y., and L. D. Cavanaugh, President, Federal 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. However, a 
feature of the main meeting will be a Life Insurance 
Panel on the general subject of “Life Insurance Com- 
panies and War Financing,” which will be on the after- 
noon of Thursday, October 8th with Claris Adams, 
President and General Counsel, Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio, presiding. At this 
same session, prior to the Panel, tentative plans are for 
Lewis W. Douglas, President, The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, and Deputy Admin- 
istrator, War Shipping Administration, Washington, 
D. C., to deliver an address on a subject that is currently 
timely and of interest to all in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Financial Section 


Grant Torrance, Treasurer, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., Chairman of the 
Financial Section, American Life Convention, in an- 
nouncing the tentative program for the Annual Meeting 
of that section revealed that the war and its effect on 
the investments and financial department practices of 
life insurance companies of the United States and Can- 
ada will be the major theme for the gathering. A num- 
ber of outstanding authorities on current and prospective 
financial problems will be included among the speakers 
for the Financial Section, Chairman Torrance states. 
The program will open with a luncheon session at 12:30 
P.M., October 5th. The guest speaker for this luncheon 
had not been announced at press time since his final 
acceptance had not been received. 

_ The first speaker at the afternoon session, commenc- 
ing at 2 o’clock, October 5th, will be A. J. D. Morgan, 
Assistant General Manager, Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. His subject 
will be: “Effect of the War on Investment Policy and 
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Departmental Routines of Life Insurance Companies.” 

He will be followed by Joseph M. Bryan, Vice Presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., who will speak on “Where Do You 
Stand on the Question of War Damage Insurance?” 

The final speaker of the afternoon will be John B. 
Siegel, Jr., Bond Division, The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va., and his subject -will be: 
“Managing the Growing Government Account.” , 

Chairman Torrance at the conclusion of this session 
will name the members of the Nominating Committee 
for the Section. 


The session on the morning of Tuesday, October 6th, 
will get under way about 9:30 o’clock with Dr. Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, Comptroller, City of New York, de- 
livering an address on: “Current and Prospective Fi- 
nancial Problems Confronting Municipalities and Other 
Political Subdivisions.” Dr. McGoldrick, it will be re- 
called, was among the lecturers at the 1942 Life Officers 
Investment Seminar conducted by the Financial Section 
in cooperation with the School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, at Bloomington, Ind., July 13-24. The second 
speaker at this session will be M. Albert Linton, Presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., whose subject is: “Free Enterprise and 
Future Investment Opportunities.” The third and final 
speaker at this morning session will be Frederick P. 
Champ, President, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, and President, Utah Mortgage Loan Corpora- 
tion, Logan, Utah. He will speak on: “The Mortgage 
Business in Wartime.” 


Guest Speaker 


The guest speaker at the Financial Section luncheon 
at noon on Tuesday, October 6th, will be Ensign Walter 
N. Jennings, Incentive Division of the Under Secretary 
of the Navy’s Office, Ninth Naval District. 

The final session the afternoon of October 6th, will 
include an address on “Aviation and After the War,” 
by Wiliam B. Stout, President, Stout Engineering Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Dearborn, Mich., and an address on 
“Public Utility Problems and Outlook,” by Hon. Robert 
H. O’Brien, Commissioner, United States Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The election of officers and final action on the re- 
ports of committees and resolutions will conclude the 
meeting. 


New Member 


Colonel Charles Burton Robbins, Manager and Gen- 
eral Counsel, American Life Convention, has announced 
that the Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
with home offices in Philadelphia, has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life Convention. The ad- 
mission of the Pennsylvania Mutual Life to the Con- 
vention increases to 168 the number of companies that 
are now enrolled as members. This is an all-time high. 
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STOCK WITH POLICY—Continued 


out one or more of the others. While an honest ma lage- 
ment may resist all of these temptations and pitfalls, there 
are many who cannot, and thus we have a situation, when 
referred to a particular case, that cannot be anticipated in 
advance. But where all the facts are known as the 
history of these promotions, one may be forgiven if he 
places his tongue in his cheek while listening to spar- 
kling sales talks inviting participation in such ventures, 
When all adverse possibilities have been completely 
eliminated in this type of promotion, it will be found 
that (rare as it is) there is disinterested benevolence 
at work, and one should have no opposition to partic- 
ipating in a plan inspired by altruism—provided the 
participant can afford it. 


SOLDIERS’ & SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF 
ACT 


A: MANY of our subscribers know, Article 4 of the 
Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 deals 
with life insurance held by those who become subject 
to military service of the United States. Briefly, it 
provides ways and means whereby such life insurance, 
up to $5,000 of face amount, and provided said insur- 
ance has not been loaned against for more than 50% 
of its cash value, may remain in force through Gov- 
ernment guarantee of the premium. It has been brought 
to our attention that some misunderstanding exists 
relative to those life insurance policies which qualify 
for relief under this Act. 


Exceptions 


It should be particularly noted that policies contain- 
ing War Clauses are not eligible and the same is true 
in other instances, as follows: Section 413 specifies that 
the provisions of the Act are not applicable in the case 
of those policies where, due to military service at home 
or abroad, (a) the policy is voidable; (b) the amount 
payable in the event of death is less than the face of the 
policy; (c) an extra premium is charged. Although no 
specific mention is made in the Act as to Aviation Ex- 
clusion Riders the Government may also interpret such 
riders in the same category. 


Amendments 


Through Amendments of July, 1942 (not enacted at 
press time) the Act will specify that policies to qualify 
must: (a) be on a level premium basis; (b) be in force 
at least one year prior to October 17, 1940; or (c) one 
year prior to the insured person entering active duty, 
whichever is later. It is further specified that the policy 
must have a cash surrender value at the expiration of 
one year from the due date of the first premium guar- 
anteed equal to or greater than one annual premium re- 
quired under the policy. The amendment containing 
these additional provisions passed both houses of Con- 
gress, but apparently was returned to them for further 
modifications, particularly concerning life insurance 
owned prior to entering the Services. 
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CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


ILLARD E, HEIN, Claim Supervisor of the 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association at the closing session of its 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
September 15th. Mr. Hein succeeds Godfrey M. Day 
of the Connecticut General Life, who served the past 
year and presided at this year’s annual meeting. 

Other officers named for the coming year were: Vice 
President, John W. Fischbach, Assistant General Coun- 
sel, Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul; Secretary, Louis 
L. Graham, Vice-President of the Business Men’s As- 
surance, Kansas City; Treasurer, fF. L. Templeman, 
Manager, Accident and Health department, Maryland 
Casualty, Baltimore; Chairman Executive Committee, 
I. Doyle DeWitt of the Travelers, Hartford; Executive 
Committee members, Godfrey M. Day, Connecticut 
General, Hartford; John B. Northrop, Metropolitan 
Life, New York; W. Clark Butterfield, Secretary, Na- 
tional Casualty Company of Detroit. 

The International Claim Association meeting was a 
sirictly business session. In keeping with the times, 175 
cdaim executives gathered to confer for two days on 
the current problems in claim handling under war 
conditions. 


Formal Address 


The only formal talk was that by Captain Daniel J. 
Reidy, former president of the Association, who is now 
attached to the Adjutant General’s office of the United 
States Army. Mr. Reidy carried to the convention the 
expression of appreciation by Major-General James A. 
Ulio, the Adjutant General, for the excellent coopera- 
tion the Army has received from the life insurance 
companies in their efforts to protect insurance on the 
lives of service personnel. 

Captain Reidy, prior to entering service had been 
chairman of the committee which drew up a plan for 
uniform claim handling, in cooperation with Army and 
Navy, covering deaths and cases of missing persons in 
the armed services and the merchant marine. 

In his talk at this meeting, Captain Reidy amplified 
the previously presented formal report, bringing up to 
date certain of the factors involved in such claims. 
He told of the process through which the Army went 
to secure accurate information in furnishing death 
certificates necessary for payment to be made under 
the policies. A general article on this subject will be 
found under the heading “Service Death Claims” else- 
where in this issue of the NEws. 


Seminars 
Another feature of the convention was the seminar 
session, in which the delegates divided into four 


seminars for the entire afternoon on Monday. The 
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Life Insurance Seminar was under James N. Cunning- 
ham of the Crown Life; the Disability Seminar under 
J. Doyle DeWitt of the Travelers; the Accident and 
Health Insurance Seminar under Frederick M. Walters 
of the General Accident; and the Industrial Insurance 
Seminar under Victor L. Fox of the Colonial Life. 

Among the special war problems discussed at the 
seminars were: Disappearance at Sea; Government 
Hospitals; Air Raid Alarm Cases; Provisions for 
termination or suspension of disability or accidental 
death benefits where the insured is in the service; Just 
when benefits terminate and what constitutes military, 
naval or air service; Cases where Army or Navy of- 
ficers return to limited act.ve service; What is measure 
of total disability; questions of surgical fees; Cases 
where insured is in armed forces and cannot be located ; 
Special cases of “blocked” nationals, either insured or 
beneficiary; Status of policies on lives of persons in 
enemy or enemy-occupied territory; Cases where sur- 
vivorship of beneficiary cannot be established; Pro- 
cedures to guard against destruction of records by bomb- 
ing or other enemy action. 


New Companies 


Companies admitted into membership were reported 
by the Membership Committee as follows: Amicable 
Life, Waco, Texas; Franklin Life, Springfield, IIL. ; 
Professional Insurance Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Automobile, Columbus, O.; and Wisconsin 
National Insurance Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Cooperation 


The government is looking to the insurance com- 
panies as one of the bulwarks of defense of the home 
front, giving them a great responsibility to fulfill, 
Godfrey M. Day, president of the International Claim 
Association, said in his address opening the annual con- 
ference. 

“As the nation’s problems increase, so do ours,” 
Mr. Day said. “We in the claim departments have 
many new problems to meet and these must be met 
with close study and increasing cooperation.” 

It was for the purpose of working out together 
these war claim problems that the Claim Association 
held its meeting this year in spite of transportation 
difficulties and the sessions were made business con- 
ferences only. 


Proof of Age 


Mr. Day also urged special consideration of the 
problem of securing proof of age for all policies upon 
application. “The time to establish the age of the in- 
sured is at or soon after issue, and not after death,” 

(Continued on next page) 
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CLAIM ASSOCIATION—Continued 


he said. This should be clearly recognized by all avents, 
he said, as an important factor in the smooth fune- 
tioning of claim handling, especially in times such as 
these. Mr. Day suggested that a committee of the 
Claim Association be named to work out this problem 
in cooperation with similar committees from the asgso- 
ciations of the other company departments. 


ROUND TABLE 


TOTAL of 223 life underwriters have become mem- 
bers of the 1942 Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, accord- 
ing to Robert P. Burroughs, National Life of Vermont, 
Manchester, N. H., chairman of the organization. The 
total constitutes a new membership record for the round 
table, and the first time in its history that the group 
has passed the 200 mark in membership. 

The 1942 edition of the Round Table includes 8&8 
qualifiying members, 87 life members—those who have 
qualified for three consecutive years—and 48 life and 
qualifying members. 

Since the annual meeting of the group, usually held 
in connection with the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation, was canceled when the convention was sup- 
planted by a war business meeting, election of new 
Round Table officers will be staged by mail pilot, Mr. 
surroughs has announced. Four past chairmen have 
beeen named as members of the nominating committee: 
H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut General, Chicago; 
Lieutenant Commander Henry G. Mosler, Paul C,. San- 
born, Boston, and Jack Lauer, Cincinnati. 

Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Pasadena, and A. J. 
Ostheimer, III, Northwestern Mutual, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Burroughs’ fellow members of the executive com- 
mittee, are polling the membership to obtain ideas and 
plans of operation which have proved effective during 
the past year. This material will be edited and pre- 
sented to the members in attractive form. Also included 
will be a message from Denis B. Maduro, New York 
attorney, who was originally scheduled to address the 
Round Table meeting. 


Women's Division 


The Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters num- 
bers 35 members in its 1942 edition, it is announced by 
Martha Washburn Allin, Connecticut Mutual, Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the group. The number includes 11 
qualifying members, 15 life members and 9 life and 
qualifying. 

Since the annual meeting of the Round Table was 
called off coincident with the cancellation of the National 
Association convention, Mrs. Allin has appointed a 
nominating committee to present a slate for the chair- 
manship and executive committee of the 1942-43 Round 
Table. The nominating group consists of : 

Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, Chicago: 
Lillian Oliver, Security Life and Accident, Atlanta, 
Texas; Irene P. Monfort, Union Central, Cincinnat; 
Dorothy S. Briggs, National Life of Vermont, Spring- 
field, Mass., and Mrs. Allin, ex-officio. 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE, ESQ. 


of Dallas, Texas 


Notice on Policy That Employment of 
Third Person Unnecessary in Col- 
lecting Insurance-Effect as 
Waiver 


The following printed provisions 
appeared on the back of a policy: 
“NOTICE: it is not necessary for 
the insured or the Beneficiaries to 
employ the agency of any person, 
firm or corporation in collecting the 
insurance under this policy or in re- 
ceiving any of its benefits. Time and 
expense will be saved by writing di- 
rect to the home office, 000 Broad- 
way, New York City.” The Plaintiff 
(Beneficiary) contends that this 
provision cast upon the Defendant 
(insurance company ) the burden of 
preserving the Plaintiff's rights for 
him and in effect amounted to a 
waiver of “due proof.” There was 
no evidence of the “due proof” of 
total or permanent disability re- 
quired by the express terms of the 
policy to be received by the company 
not less than 60 days after the dis- 
ability began and before default in 
payment of premium. The company 
received a letter from the Plaintiff 
stating that the Plaintiff had met 
with an automobile accident and was 
“sick in bed” and the Plaintiff's son 
told a clerk at the company’s office 
that the Plaintiff had an accident and 
that “he was in bad condition right 
now and was unable to work, I don’t 
know for how long.” The company 
denied liability for lack of “due 
proof.” Did the company by its en- 
dorsement on its policy waive fur- 
ther proof? 

The Court expressly overruled, or 
disregarded, the decision of the In- 
diana Court of Appeals in Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company vs. 
Brackett (1940), 27 N.E. (2d) 103 
and held that the requirement of 
“due proof” is an important condi- 
tion included in the operative part 
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of the policy. It could not have 
been intended that it should be can- 
celed or neutralized by a “notice” 
like the above on the back of the 
policy. Judgment for the Defend- 
ant. Thomas Hohanesian vs. New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, January 27, 1942, 39 N.E. 
(2d) 423. 


Unauthorized Insurance as Invasion 
of Right of Privacy 


The Plaintiff alleged that the De- 
fendant (insurance company) so- 
licited Plaintiff to allow her son to 
take out a policy of insurance on her 
life but that she refused explaining 
to the Defendant’s agent that she 
had sufficient insurance and did not 
wish other policies issued; and that 
upon her definite refusal to have the 
policy issued or to sign an applica- 
tion therefor, Defendant’s agent 
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went to the Plaintiff's son and 
falsely informed him that she had 
in fact signed an‘application for a 
policy and had consented to its be- 
ing issued with him as Beneficiary, 
whereupon he agreed to take out 
such policy, which accordingly was 
issued upon the life of the Plaintiff 
with the son as Beneficiary. She 
further alleged that the policy was 
held by her son for some time before 
she discovered its issuance, but upon 
such discovery she informed him 
that she had forbidden the issuance 
of the policy and directed him to 
drop it. She filed suit for damages 
against the insurance company for 
the sum of $3,000. Does exposure 
to the dangers of undesired specula- 
tive insurance upon her life entitle 
the Plaintiff to damages? 

The Court said: The right of 
privacy is one which was not defi- 
nitely recognized by the law until 
comparatively recent times. But we 
find ourselves in agreement with a 
number of authorities to the effect 
that the violation of such a right is, 
under certain circumstances, a tort 
which would entitle the injured per- 
son to recover damages. But the 
right of privacy is directly defined 
in 21 R.C.L. 1196 as “the right to 
be let alone; a right of a person to 
be free from unwarranted public- 
ity.” Or more specifically but less 
accurately “the right to live without 
one’s name, picture or statue or that 
of a relative, made public against his 
will.” Applying these definitions to 
the allegations in the case at bar, 
how can it reasonably be said that 
the issuance of a $200 life insurance 
policy was an invasion of privacy 
or a commercial use of Plaintiff's 
name? Has she thereby been sub- 
jected to unwarranted publicity or 
indeed, publicity of any kind? On 
the contrary, the issuance of a small 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Leti LOOK 
AT THE RECORD 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company congratulates its splendid 
field force upon the following re- 
sults. 


AUGUST NEW PAID BUSINESS 
42%, ahead of August, 1941. 


NEW PAID BUSINESS FOR FIRST 
EIGHT MONTHS 


23.1% ahead of same period 
last year. 


THE COMPANY’S GAIN OF IN- 
SURANCE IN FORCE FOR THE 
EIGHT MONTHS 


was $5,290,000. A very sub- 
stantial increase over same pe- 
riod in 1941. 


THE AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
MAN 


are also showing an _ increase. 
(The report of the Insurance 
Committee of the S.E.C. to the 
TNEC states that Indianapolis 
Life full-time men earned the 
largest average income of any 
company studied.) 


SALES PLANS AND HOME 
OFFICE COOPERATION 


are geared to meet 1942 condi- 
tions. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Agency opportunities in Indiana, Iilinois, 
Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia and lowa. 





A. H KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 


























Legal Spotlight—Continued 


life insurance policy seems to fall 
far short of publicity. Holloman vs. 
Life Insurance Company of Va., 
192 S.C. 454, 7 S.E. (2d) 169. 


Insanity as Affecting Provision 
Against Suicide 


Insured was assisting a nurse in 
the hospital; she asked permission 
to go to the toilet and after she had 
been gone about 5 minutes the nurse 
whom she had been assisting missed 
her and went to look for her. When 
deceased was found she was lying 
in front of a stool in the bathroom 
dead. She had burns and acid marks 
on the left side of her face and on 
her shoulder and there was some 
fluid on the floor close to deceased's 
mouth. The nurse testified she de- 
tected a strong odor of carbolic acid 
in the room and that when deceased 
had left her that morning, her physi- 
cal condition had been apparently 
good. There is evidence on the part 
of a Doctor and two nurses that 
deceased was of a suicidal type; 
that she had been depressed and 
shown some improvement and was 





“United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United | 
Life and Accident Insurance | 
contract which contains: 
| 


1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 
5. Waiver of Premium 
Territory Available for New Gen- 
eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 
Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 
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at a very dangerous point in the 
progress of her case as to suicidal 
tendencies when her death occurred. 
The Court instructed the jury that 
it is essential to constitute suicide, 
even of an insane person, that he 
be conscious of his act and have in 
his mind an idea of self-destruction, 
That, in this case, before you can 
find that the deceased committed 
suicide, you must find from a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that her 
act, if any, was accompanied by con- 
sciousness of its nature and that she 
had in mind an idea of self-destruc- 
tion. The jury found for the plain- 
tiff and the Defendant insurance 
company appealed, claiming _ the 
above instruction was error, since it 
put upon the Defendant the burden 
of proving that the deceased was 
conscious of the fact that the act 
she committed would cause her 
death. What does the Kansas Su- 
preme Court hold? 

The Court said: It should be re- 
membered that the question of 
whether or not the deceased com- 
mitted suicide turned upon whether 
she appreciated the physical conse- 
quences of the act which caused her 
death. Were this not the rule, it 
would be impossible to tell whether 
death in a particular case was the 
result of accident or suicide. We 
have concluded that the construc- 
tion given by the Court was proper 
instruction to be given under the 
circumstances of the case. Judgment 
of the trial Court affirmed, with two 
members of the Court dissenting. 
Muzenich vs. Grand Carniolian Slo- 
venian Catholic Union of “United 
States (1941), 12/6 Kansas Su- 
preme Court, 154 Kan. 537, 119 P. 
(2d) 504. 


HOME OFFICE LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


HE 13th annual meeting of the 

Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association, ordinarily to be sched- 
uled for November in New York 
City, will not be held because of 
current transportation conditions. 
Usually the election of new officers 
would take place at this meeting, if 
held, but it has not yet been decided 
how the matter will be handled. 
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War and Extras—Cont'd from pg. 13 
that a substantial majority of them 
actually exclude or exempt the mili- 
tary and naval hazard from such 
benefit without premium refund, 
while a smaller number of the com- 
panies require the termination of 
such provisions in the event of mili- 
tary or naval service (for the most 
part with premium refund) ; while 
only a relative few require sus- 
pension of the benefits while the in- 
sured is in the armed forces, with in 
most instances, a provision for pre- 
mium refund.” 


War Hazard Not Assumed 


He added that if this analysis of 
policy provisions affords any cri- 
terion it is apparent that a majority 
of the companies have definitely at- 
tempted to treat the war hazard as a 
disability and double indemnity risk 
not assumed. They have elected to 
make the risk an exception to cover- 
age and on a parity with other ex- 
ceptions such as self-inflicted injury, 
travel or flight in aircraft, violation 
of the law, et cetera, with no pro- 
vision for premium refund. 

Sut he pointed out that there is a 
time element in regards to the war 
risk exclusion that does not enter 
into consideration of the other ex- 
clusions, since, as a rule, the other 
exceptions usually relate only to the 
occurrence of one single event, such 
as self-inflicted injuries, suicide, or 
violation of the law, etc. 

“Thus during the lapse of that 
period during which an insured is in 
the armed forces,” Mr. Burcham 
continued, “and during which the 
disability or double indemnity benefit 
may be ineffective, the question 
arises as to the propriety of the com- 
pany’s conduct in accepting disabil- 
ity and double indemnity premiums 
during such period when in fact the 
insured may have no such coverage 
whatsoever ; whereas the same ques- 
tion most likely will never occur in 
the operation of the other enumer- 
ated exceptions. 

“Where the company stipulates 
the circumstances under which it 
shall be liable for disability and 
double indemnity benefits, and by 
appropriate language earmarks the 
military or naval hazard in time of 
war as a risk not assumed but ex- 
cepted, the company, it seems, may 
continue to accept the disability and 
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double indemnity premiums during 
the time the insured is in such serv- 
ice, without undue exposure to lia- 
bility for such benefits, even though 
during such period the insured is 
without protection.” 


Accepting the Extra Premiums 


“Such an exclusion is not one for 
forfeiture,” he added. “It is one for 
exemption from liability.” He also 
pointed out that the insured, realiz- 
ing that he cannot collect under these 
benefits while in the armed service in 
time of war, may wish to continue to 
make payment of the extra pre- 
miums so that these benefits will be 
automatically restored to the policy 
without evidence of insurability 
upon his discharge and survival of 
the period of his military or naval 
service. The mere acceptance by the 
company of the premiums for such 
benefits, even with its knowledge of 
the fact that the insured is in the 
armed forces, should not constitute 
a waiver of the exclusion, Mr. 
Burchan contended. 

The paper then reviewed a num- 
ber of life insurance cases covering 
life policies with war service exclu- 
sion clauses on which the companies 
accepted premiums while the insured 
was in war service, in which the 
courts held that the mere acceptance 
of the premiums did not constitute a 
waiver on the part of the company 
of the exclusion provision since the 
clause clearly stated the risk was not 
one for which the company would be 
liable. 

“In the absence of a radical 
change in precedent,” he continued, 
“it is submitted that if the hazard of 
military or naval service in disability 
or double indemnity provisions is 
made an excluded risk, which ap- 
pears to be the case in a majority of 
outstanding policies of the com- 
panies observed, the company may 
continue to receive premiums for 
such benefits, with or without knowl- 
edge that the insured is in the armed 
forces, without undue exposure to 
liability for such benefits during such 
period.” 

Touching on the effects of the 
acceptance of premiums for disa- 
bility or double indemnity benefits 
which provide for termination or 
suspension while the insured is in 
the armed forces, Mr. Burchan 


pointed out that there is a danger 





that if premiums for such benefits 
are accepted after the suspension is 
supposed to run the act of accepting 
such premiums may be construed as 
a waiver by the company of such 
exclusion provisions. 

“The danger lies in the fact that 
liability having attached, the com- 
pany must do nothing to induce the 
insured to believe that his insurance 
will not be forfeited by permitting a 
variation from the strict letter and 
rigid requirements of the policy,” he 
said, adding: “Certainly the com- 
pany should not be permitted to treat 
the policy as valid for the purpose of 
collecting premiums, and invalid for 
the purpose of indemnity.” 

Even a stipulation against waiver 
on account of the acceptance of pre- 
miums after termination or suspen- 
sion, cannot be taken as a panacea 
by which the company in all cases 
relieves itself of liability for waiver, 
he said. 


PREVENTABLE DEATHS 


EN children and twenty adults 

die each week from accidental 
poisoning in American homes. The 
average bathroom medicine cabinet 
is full of dangers to life and death 
and should be house-cleaned twice a 
year to remove the poisonous drugs, 
narcotics, corrosive chemicals and 
old prescriptions that accumulate 
there, according to an announce- 
ment by the Family Economics Bu- 
reau of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis. 

Many fatal mistakes are made by 
sleepy people arising in the middle 
of the night, who might as well be 
drunk so far as their ability to 
choose the right bottle out of the 
bathroom medicine cabinet is con- 
cerned. Shoe dyes and cleaning 
chemicals used as throat gargles, 
and disinfectant tablets taken for 
aspirin, are among the common mis- 
takes. With doctors becoming rap- 
idly scarcer in civilian life due to 
their absorption into the armed 
forces, care must be redoubled on 
the home front to prevent accidents. 

There is little doubt that more 
care by adults and proper instruc- 
tion to the younger members of the 
household would aid in curtailing 
the number of deaths from this 
cause. 
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Friendly Is as Friendly Does 


In modestly boasting of the friendly repu- 
tation which it has built with policyholders 
and agents alike in its sixty-four years of 
contacts with them, the Fidelity is grateful 
for the supporting evidences of its claim 
which are constantly coming in. 


The word “friendly” is associated with a 
number of other adjectives which illustrate 
this relationship with policyholders and 
agents. We speak of a “cordial” greeting, 
a “favorable” reception, a neighborly” call, 
a “kind” interest, a “hearty’’ welcome. These 
attitudes bespeak a “friendly” regard. 


Out of such attitudes has grown Fidelity’s 
reputation as a friendly Company. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 


at 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


hairman 


CHICAGO 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
President 
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ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


T THE concluding sessions of the annual tw: -day 

meeting of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
held in New York September 14 and 15, Charles E, 
Freeman, superintendent of business promotion of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was elected president for 
the coming year. Mr. Freeman succeeds Robert E, 
Brown, Jr., casualty advertising manager of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. 

Other new officers of the I. A. C. are: Harry G, 
Helm, advertising manager of the Glens Falls Group, 
is vice president and T. W. Budlong, director of pub- 
licity of The Loyalty Group, is now secretary and 
treasurer. Members of the new executive committee 
of the I. A. C. are: F. Sidney Holt, supervisor of pub- 
licity of the Aetna Fire Group; Robert E. Brown, Jr.; 
Ralph Smiley, superintendent of publicity of Royal- 
Liverpool Groups; Harold K. Philips, director of pub- 
licity of the Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives; and Harold J. Graham, assistant manager of 
production department of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. See also “Life Notes” on page 22. 


PUBLIC’S INSURANCE OPINION 


HAT does the public think of insurance companies 
generally? 

What influences a prospective client most in the choice 
of a company? 

Does the public think that insurance companies meet 
all just claims promptly and satisfactorily? 

An answer to these and other interesting questions 
was given by Malcolm Russell, a member of the adver- 
tising and publicity department of the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, in an address delivered September 14th 
at the annual meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. 

Reporting on the results of a nationwide survey 
undertaken for the Aetna by Paul W. Stewart and Asso- 
ciates, Mr. Russell said that a total of 4,556 interviews 
were completed in all sections of the country among men 
and women with an annual income of more than $1,000. 
Great care was taken to get an accurate sampling and, 
since the Aetn Life Affiliated Companies write practi- 
cally all lines of insurance, this survey embraced the 
whole insurance field. 


Believe Insurance Good 


Among all those questioned, 85 per cent reported that 
they thought insurance companies had contributed to the 
public welfare; almost ten per cent expressed no opin- 
ion. Among the ways in which insurance companies 
were held to have contributed to the welfare of indi- 
vidual citizens were: (1) insurance teaches thrift; 
(2) insurance provides security, protection and safety; 
(3) it secures the well-being of beneficiaries ; and (4) it 
is a protection in times of emergency and distress. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Stock With Policy 


I note that you do not particularly 
look with favor upon the “Stock 
With Policy” plan of organizing life 
insurance companies. 


We do not approve of this plan of 
promotion for several reasons. The 
main reason is that the average 
policyholder is not a wealthy person 
and we should not care to recom- 
mend the purchase of common stock 
in any type of an institution to such 
a small time investor. The history 
of this type of promotion indicates 
that results generally have not been 
very satisfactory to those who ob- 
tained the stock. Some promotions 
were financed at a very high cost 
and naturally this would come out 
of the stockholder’s pockets. Since 
he is also a policyholder at the same 
time, the combination is not one for 
commendation. (ED. NOTE: See 
article “Stock With Policy” in this 
issue. ) 


War Clauses and Disability 


War conditions naturally create 
special problems for all life com- 
panies. During the first World War, 
the attitude of the Bankers Life of 
Lincoln toward its policyholders who 
went to war was criticized. I am 
now thinking of the attitude of the 
various companies toward the Dis- 
ability Clause, particularly as con- 
cerns those in the Armed Services 
and the practices employed in treat- 
ing this subject. 


The editor remembers, from the 
record, the action of the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska in World War I 
concerning its permit issued to those 
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entering military service. In the 
light of later events, and also divert- 
ing to a personal opinion, the writer 
does not believe the Bankers Life 
should have been so strongly cen- 
sured for its action at that time. 
The permit was granted by the com- 
pany to all those entering military 
service and provided for the pay- 
ment as a death benefit of the cash 
value only. This original restriction 
could be criticized to some extent 
but later on the Board of Directors 
of the company adopted a resolution 
providing for a readjustment of the 
payments after an actuarial exami- 
nation had decided the cost of carry- 
ing this added war risk. This latter 
feature seems to be appropriate since 
it places the burden of extra war 
hazards on those who received the 
benefits. This works out to a state- 
ment that if extra coverage is pro- 
vided, and which was not contem- 
plated when the policy was issued, 
then an extra premium must be paid. 
This is exactly what developed in the 
Bankers Life case. It is most un- 
reasonable to expect a life insurance 
company at any time to cover extra 
hazards of war risks, or what not, 
without a compensating premium. 
When life policies are issued—and 
here we refer to all policies issued 
at any time—the extra hazard of 
war is not included in the computa- 
tion of the rates. It would appear 
to be only common sense and most 
logical that some adjustment be 
made to recompense the company or, 
if you will, the other policyholders 
therein, for any extra hazards that 
may be covered. Perhaps the Bank- 
ers Life did not receive the proper 
publicity when it *introduced its 
clause, and further, one must re- 


member the national feeling of the 
country at that time was very high 
and this made it seem decidedly un- 
patriotic for a company to make a 
move of this nature. Personally, the 
writer thinks they were correct when 
they decided to base the actual death 
benefit payments on the cost of 
carrying the same. This is actu- 
arially proper procedure. 

The Veterans’ Administration, in 
its old form of Government Life 
Insurance, and in the new National 
Service Life Insurance, can afford 
to issue policies without war or other 
restrictions, but the cost of these 
extra hazards is borne by the nation 
as a whole, through the taxing 
power. No life insurance company 
should dare assume such extensive 
risk when it does not know in ad- 
vance the probable war mortality. 

After World War I the Bankers 
of Nebraska waived all of the re- 
quirements of the permit and the 
previous resolution, and this action, 
taken January 15, 1919, provided for 
the payment in full of all war 
claims. It is recalled that most other 
life insurance companies charged 
extra premiums for covering the war 
hazard and they were doing no more 
than the Bankers Life, although the 
Bankers was singled out because of 
its unusual treatment of the set-up. 
Possibly the arrangement was not 
thoroughly understood at the time. 
As to the other companies, they had 
to charge an extra rate because they 
could not predict the probable mor- 
tality. After the war was over 
and mortality was known in most 
cases these companies returned the 
extra premium charged during the 
period of coverage. 

(Continued on the next page) 











































































































A JOB TO BE DONE 


Sure, you get restless when you read the headlines. You feel 
futile and helpless. You want to throw down your ratebook, 
tear up your application blanks, and DO SOMETHING to win 
the war. 

That's natural. There are many ‘ways to help. And if you are 
eligible for active service, more power to you. 

But if not, did you ever stop to think that right now you are 
already doing a job that will help to win the war? 

First of all, your policyholders’ premium dollars enable your 
Company to invest directly in government bonds, railway 
equipment and other essential American industries. It takes 
money as well as men to win a war. 

Second, life insurance dollars provide a cushion against infla- 
tion. And that's tremendously important both in war-time and 
in peace. 

Third—and very important—the protection you arrange for 
countless American homes is an invaluable morale builder. 
In war as in peace, men still die, grow older, meet crises. 
Yes, right now—just where you are—you are doing a great job 
for America. Keep plugging at that job. Keep your chin up. 
See people. Tell them the message of life insurance. The 
sweat and toil of all of us are needed for victory. Your con- 
tribution will be in proportion to the amount of life insurance 
you sell. 





Paovipent MurTva. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 














Service Information—Continued 


On the same subject, it is of in- 
terest to note that the Atlas | ife 
Insurance Company of Tulsa, Okla. 
recently adopted a War Clause 
which followed, in theory, the ar- 
rangement of the Bankers Life in 
World War I. The Atlas clause 
contains the usual exclusions but 
also calls for payment to beneficiary 
of 10% of face amount immediately 
upon proof of death; at end of war 
and termination of hostilities, com- 
pany will pay to beneficiary up to 
face amount of policy in proportion 
as the tabular rate of mortality (ac- 
cording to the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 194] 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table, 
taken at the average age of all of 
the company’s Army risks covered 
by this special provision) is to the 
actual rate of mortality experienced 
by the company over the period of 
war-time exposure on such total 
risks, less the 10% paid. This clause 
was reviewed in detail in Best's 


May, 1942 Life News. 


As you probably know, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has recommended ; 
uniform war clause containing ts 
visions for restrictions and reinstate- 
ments, etc. They have recommended 
that each individual state adopt it as 
the standard. This clause was pub- 
lished in its entirety in Best’s Sep- 
tember Ist Life News. 


On the other subject that you 
bring up pertaining to lack of uni- 
formity concerning company prac- 
tices with respect to disability and 
the benefits thereunder for those now 
in the armed services, we refer you 
to a very interesting paper entitled 
“The Effect of Acceptance of Pre- 
miums for Disability or Double In- 
demnity Benefits Containing War 
Exclusion Clauses, While Insured is 
in the Armed Forces” by Joseph R. 
Burcham, attorney, and Powell B. 
McHaney, vice president and gen 
eral counsel, respectively, of the 
General American Life Insurance 
Company before the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in 
Detroit, August 25th. This address 
contained an analysis of various 
practices and also reviewed the prob- 
lems which are confronting the com- 
panies today. (Ed.: See page 13). 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


EPRESENTATIVE ELIOT of 
Massachusetts has just intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 7534) to amend 
aml extend the provisions of the 
Social Security Act to establish a 
Federal Social Insurance System to 
provide insurance benefits to cover 
unemployment, old age, permanent 
disalnlity, temporary disability and 
hospitalization. After January 1, 
1944 unemployment and disability 
benefits ranging from $5 to $23 per 
week (based on wages and depend- 
ents) would be paid up to a total 
of 26 weeks, maternity benefits for 
12 weeks and hospital benefits for 
self, wife and children of $3 to $6 
per day for 30 days. Benefits would 
not be applicable to cases covered 
hy workmen’s compensation, 
Employers and employees are to 
contribute 5% each on the first 
$3,000 of wages or salaries for the 
first three years, 542% for the next 
three years and 6% thereafter. How- 
ever, employers and employees in 
agriculture, domestic service, non- 
profit institutions and service per- 
formed by an individual (as an in- 
surance agent or solicitor on com- 
mission) would contribute on a 
basis of 2%, 24% and 3%. 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
told the Senate on September 17 that 
he was unalterably opposed to the 
Treasury raiding the social security 
trust funds for revenue in the guise 
if enforced savings and that he 
had prepared legislation intended 
not only to counter any proposal to 
increase the social security taxes 
but to prevent the automatic dou- 
bling on January 1 of the present 
levies of 1% on employers and em- 
ployees. He pointed out that social 
ecurity receipts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942 amounted to 
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$972,000,000 as against withdrawals 
of $141,000,000 and that the exist- 
ing tax on present swollen payrolls 
was likely to produce as much rev- 
enue as had been estimated in 1939 
(when the act was written) for the 
increased tax. 


INCIDENCE OF 
HOSPITALIZATION 


The rate of hospital admissions 
in the first six months of 1942 was 
level with the rate in the first half 
of last year, according to a tabula- 
tion prepared by the Hospital Serv- 
ice Plan Commission, but the figures 
apparently conceal a rising trend in 
more recent months balanced by an 
unusually favorable experience in 
January, 1942. The study is based 
on experience of “Blue Cross” hos- 
pital service plans, and for 1942 
covers a monthly average of over 
8,000,000 subscribers. The annual 
rate of hospitalization is calculated 
as 107 admissions per thousand sub- 
scribers for the first half of both 
1941 and 1942, but jumped to a rate 
of 121 per thousand in June of this 
year. While the June rate is nor- 
mally high, it compares with a June, 
1941, figure of 118, or a 2% in- 
crease, 


ISSUES NON-CAN 
ACCIDENT FORM 


The Continental Casualty Com- 
pany is filing with Insurance De- 
partments a non-cancellable accident 
policy. It will provide maximum 
weekly indemnity of $50 and prin- 
cipal sum of $5,000. Blanket reim- 
bursement is optional, to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. Total disability 
income is payable for life. The an- 
nual premium rate is less than 10% 
more than that of comparable can- 
cellable policies, according to the 
company. 


METROPOLITAN REVISES 
A. & H. FORMS 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company has announced two new 
“Comprehensive” personal accident 
and health policy forms and a re- 
vision of its present policies. The 
Comprehensive policies, Accident 
Form A.5 and Accident and Health 
Form A.H.5, provide reimburse- 
ment up to stipulated amounts for 
surgical and hospital services, not 
including the services of a physician. 
In other respects the forms will be 
identical with the new Standard Ac- 
cident and Standard Accident and 
Health policies, the latter being re- 
vised to eliminate surgical operation 
benefits from the accident contract 
and hospital and surgical benefits 
from the accident and health policy. 

Commencing October 1, 1942, the 
company will issue (in all) five per- 
sonal accident and health policy 
forms, the four mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph and the Sim- 
plex Accident and Health Policy, 
Form A.H.7. All five of these forms 
will be revised as to the maximum 
period for which benefits are pay- 
able for total disability caused by 
accidental means. Under the new 
policy forms, such benefits are pay- 
able for the first 52 weeks, provided 
the insured is totally disabled from 
engaging in his own occupation. 
Thereafter, benefits will continue to 
be paid for an additional 210 weeks 
if during that period the insured is 
unable to perform the duties of any 
occupation. This makes a maximum 
period of accident total disability 
benefits of 262 weeks. The former 
provision covered a limit of 200 
weeks for total disability from en- 
gaging in the insured’s own occupa- 
tion. There is no change in the maxi- 
mum period for which benefits will 
be paid for total disability resulting 
from sickness. 


(Continued on next page) 





A. & H. Developments—Continued 

Civilians will be covered for in- 
jury or death arising from an act 
of war under the new contracts, al- 
though all five forms will provide 
for termination of coverage if the 
insured is in the armed services of 
any country at war. 

Premium rates for the five new 
forms will be available shortly. A 
new application, Form A.H. 101-2, 
has been prepared. 


CONFERENCE PLANS JUNE 
MEETING 


HE executive committee of the 

Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference has decided that the 
annual meeting for 1943 will be held 
in Chicago sometime during the 
early part of June and will be con- 
fined to a two-day business session. 


Daniel Chester French's stalwart Minute Man 
is ‘One Of The Best’’ reminders that, to speed 
Victory, it is the duty of patriotic Americans 
to invest regularly and just as much as they 
can in U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 


Among insurance companies, Central Life... 
strong in organization, strong in resources 
and strong in experience to successfully meet 
the challenge of these unusual times...is also 
recognized as “One Of The Best”. 


CenTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


(Mutual) 
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H & A CONFERENCE ISSUES 
DIRECTORY 


AROLD R. GORDON, exe: 

tive secretary and treasurer of 
the Health and Accident Underwri: 
ers Conference, has announced tlie 
1942-43 edition of the Conference 
Directory. 

In addition to listing the officers 
and committees of the conferen 
the directory contains a list of mem 
ber companies showing their princi 
pal officers and the kinds of accident 
and health business which they 
transact. 


MOTOR DEATHS DOWN 


HE mortality from motor vehicle 

accidents among Industrial pol- 
icyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for July was 30 
per cent lower this year than in 
1941. For the year through July, 
the motor vehicle accident death rate 
was 8.7 per cent below the rate for 
the corresponding period of last 
year. This decline undoubtedly re 
flects the current movement for the 
conservation of rubber tires and 
gasoline. 


General Mortality 


General mortality in July among 
the insured group equalled the pre 
vious all-time low for the month 
established in 1939, and for the first 
seven months of 1942 the death rate 
of 7.6 per 1,000 was 3.4 per cent 
under the previous low for the 
period. 

“The excellent mortality record 
for 1942 through July results from 
the fact,” the statisticians say, “that 
such important diseases as influenza, 
pneumonia, and tuberculosis have 
established new low rates at the 
same time that cancer, diabetes, and 
the diseases of the heart, kidneys, 
and the arteries considered as a 
group, have failed to register the 
rise which we have come to expect 
of these conditions. In fact, three 
of the conditions in this group- 
cerebral hemorrhage, chronic ne- 
phritis, and chronic heart diseases— 
have recorded declines in 1942 as 
compared with 1941, while only dis- 
eases of the coronary arteries regis- 
tered a rise in rate.” 
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Aetna Life: Dr. J. Grant Irving, Asso- 
ciate Medical Director of the company, 
has been commissioned a captain in the 
Medical Corps, Army Air Forces, and 
reported on September 11 to Morrison 
Field in West Palm Beach, Florida. Dr. 
Irving came to the Aetna in 1935 from 
the New York Post Graduate Hospital. 
ee ef 


American Mutual Life: gain in 
new paid-for business was geo ol during 
August of this year compared with 
August, 1941, according to HH. S. Me- 


2% 


Conachie, Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. 
x *«* * 


Bankers Life of lowa: 8. \. 
retary, announced the 

VacKarland, Aveyard & 
vertising counsel. Present plans call for 
an extensive program in national maga- 
zines which will start in December. 

x * * 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 


writers: More than 300 life agents who 
make up the committees of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters for the 
year met recently with President James 
H. Brennan and their chairmen to outline 
activities that are to be undertaken. : 

Completing the committee roster, Presi- 
dent Brennan announces the  follow- 
ing committee chairmen: By-Laws—J. S. 
Fredrickson, New York Life; Community 


Mills, Sec 
appointment of 
Company as ad- 


Fund—E. M. Berger, Prude ntiz ul; Decem- 
ber Meeting—P. J. McNamara, Metro- 
politan; Finance—George L. Grimm, New 


Regional Meetings 
John Hancock; Mem- 
, Equitable of 


England Mutual; 
John M. Caffrey, 
be ‘rship, Robert R. Reno, Jr. 


N. Y.; Sales Congress (¢ “ommittee James 
Vl. Royer, Penn Mutual. 
A. R. Houle, General Agent for the 


Massachusetts Mutual, will head the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation of the Chicago 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Underwrit- 
ing, it is announced by President James 
H. Brennan. The committee, comprised 
of twelve members, is divided to give the 
issociation close working co-operation 
with Trust Companies, Credit Men, At- 
torneys and the Chamber of Commerce. 
x * * 
Colonial Life (N. J.): Charles F. Nettle- 
ship, Jr., Secretary, has been granted a 
temporary leave of absence to aon an 


appointment on the staff of the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. 

x «ee 
Columbian National Life: 4. 4. Me- 


Fall, Vice Pr esident, has Sr commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve 
and assigned to Naval Officer Procure 
ment duties with headquarters in Boston. 

Joseph Schwartz, General Agent in San 
Diego, has been promoted to the general 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


this latter being 


agency in Los Angeles, 
f oldest established 


one of the company’s 
general agencies. 
x *«* * 

Connecticut General: At a recent meet- 
ing of the Directors, Aubrey L. Joyce was 
elected Associate Actuary and he: r of 
the Reinsurance Department. \/r. Joyce 
has been with the company since 1927, 
following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In 1936 he became 
Superintendent of the Actuarial Depart- 
ment, and in 1939 was advanced to the 
position of Assistant Actuary. 

He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America and of the American Institute 
of Actuaries, and is a member of the 
Joint Examination Committee. 

F, Hobert Haviland, Vice President, has 
just announced that the company’s office 


at 100 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
will be known as the E. B. Mc Knight 
Agency in the future. Mr. McKnight 
was made active head of the Agency in 
June, 1941 when Philip B. Holmes, then 
Manager, entered the Navy as a lieuten- 
ant 

Vr. Haviland also advised the appoint- 
ment of Luther H. Guest as Manager of 
the Atlanta office for this company and 
the appointment of IVilliam A. Young as 


Manager of the Kansas City office for the 
company. Mr. Young is a native of that 


City and has been connected with the 
Connecticut General since 1939. 
Jean Black, since 1937 assistant man- 


ager of the company’s Indianapolis office, 
has been made manager of the Toledo, 
Ohio office. 
x * * 
Franklin Life: Information has been re- 
ceived that Frank E.. Hostetter, Assistant 
to President Becker, has left the company 
for Washington to take the post of Prin- 
cipal Examiner for the Alien Property 
Custodian. 
* 2 @ 

General American Life: Daniel Upthe- 
grove, Jr., has been named Manager of 
the Bond Department of the General 
American. Mr. Upthegrove is the son of 
Daniel Upthegrove, President of the 
Cotton Belt Railroad. He has been promi- 
nently identified in the investment bank- 
ing field for the past ten years, having 
served the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany as an investment analyst for four 
years and the First of Boston Corporation 
in a similar capacity. For the past five 
years he has been managing the analytical 
department of Reinholdt & Gardner, in- 
vestment bankers. Mr. Upthegrove suc- 


ceeds William C. Gordon, Jr., formerly 
Assistant Treasurer, who is now serving 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton. 








John Hancock Mutual: Dwight Say- 
ward, General Agent at Portland, Maine, 
has been elected President of the John 
Hancock General Agents’ Association at 
a mecting held in Chicago. Clarence W. 
Wyatt of Boston and Henry S. Stout of 
Dayton, were elected Vice Presidents; 
Albert C. Adams of Philadelphia, Treas- 
urer and John A. Witherspoon of Nash- 
ville, Secretary. 
ee @ 
Life Agency Managers of Chicago: 


The L.A.M.C. received the Managers’ 
Magazine Trophy for the most outstand- 
ing record of accomplishments for the 
year 1941-1942 by general agents and 
managers’ divisions throughout the coun- 
try. Other cities to receive awards were 
Detroit. Hartford, Connecticut and Ha- 
waii. The Managers’ Magazine is pub- 
lished bv the Life Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau of Hartford. 

x * 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 
James E. Woodward. Vice President in 
charge of Ordinary Agencies, announces 


the appointment of Frank C. Heard as 
Manager, Ordinary Department, for the 
state of Alabama. a headquarters in 


Birmingham. [Villiam A. Berry, recently 
resigned because of impaired health, was 
head of the company’s former North 
Alabama Agency for more than ten years. 
x * 
Manhattan Life: During the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1941 to August 31, 1942 (Club 
Year), new paid business totaled $20,714.- 
925 compared with $18,119,307 for the 
same period last year; these figures in- 
clude revivals. Insurance in force in- 
creased $11,839,733 compared with $8,821.- 
695 : total amount of insurance now stands 
at $103,547,008. 
xk kk *& 

Metropolitan Life: In response to the re- 
auest of Chairman Donald M. Nelson of 
the W.P.B., the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, through its president, Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, formally turned over for 
purchase by the government the first of 
410 typewriters. suitable for governmental 
requirements. These typewriters were re- 
cently in use at its home office, its Pacific 
Coast head office in San Francisco. and 
its district offices throughout the United 
States. The machines were received for 
the Procurement Division of the United 


States Treasury bv Philip M. Mc- 
Cullough, Regional W.P.B. Deputy Di- 
rector, for New York and Northern New 
Jersey. 


(Continued yn the next page) 





Recent Developments—Continued Mutual Life of New York: Joseph V’. 
Lane, Jr. has been appointed attorney in 
Mutual Benefit Life: [William E. Davies, the Law Department, a, to an 
for the past two years Sales Manager of @"nouncement by Louis WW’. 2 pha 
rnd (pt acolien Pittsburgh Agency “tet Vice President and General Counsel. Vr. 
» le . . -? -_ > " : ; ; ors < are “rtain- 
been appointed Managing Agent for the — will assist 7 legal er 
4 kt gaa g to the company’s mortgage and real 
company at Richmond, Virginia, succeed- estate interests. 
ing Horace M. Clay, who has resigned Alma D. Katz, 68, former Manager of 
as General Agent to accept a lieutenant’s the Portland, Oregon Agency, died in 
commission in the United States Naval Salt Lake City, August loth, after serv- 
Reserve. ing the company for 41 years. 
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B.M.A. salesmen aren’t waiting for blue 
skies or the all-clear signal to carry 
on with the important job of protecting 
the Home Front. They cannot stop death 
or destruction but they can lighten the 
burden that falls upon those who are 
left behind. @ They can keep incomes 
going when sickness or accident make 
their inevitable calls and pay hospital 
bills in time of need. They can put chil- 
dren through school and bring the joy 
of financial independence to old folks. 
@ That's what B. M. A. salesmen can 
and are doing every hour of every day 
because they want to get this war over 
with as much as you and I. 


BUSINESS MEN'S 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Assurance Co. 
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National Life of Vermont: Vice p, 
dent Edward D. Field advises the app 
ment of Lloyd O. Swanson as General 
Agent for the company in Minneaj)lis 
Mr. Swanson succeeds General A 
George A. Specht, who resigned to n 
the armed forces of the United States 

Loriman P. Brigham, Superintendent of 
Agencies, announces the appointment of 
Andrew M. McGlamery as State Agent 
for the company in the state of North 
Carolina. Associated with Mr. McG 
ery will be Charles C. Wimbish, form 
General Agent, who will now have th 
title of Associate State Agent. Office will 
be in the Southeastern Building in Gre« 
boro, N. C. 

x * * 

Occidental Life (Cal.}: Vice Presid 
I’. H. Jenkins advises the appointment of 
George M. Clarkson as General Agent in 
the Des Moines, lowa office of the con 
pany. Mr. Clarkson, for the past 10 year 
has been in the insurance business in Des 
Moines and his new office will be in tl 
Empire Building of that city. 

The Mid-Western agency organizati 
of the company has expanded into the 
Central Illinois territory with the estal 
lishment of an agency at Peoria. Hugh 
A. Shaw, formerly Manager of the Peoria 
and Central Illinois Agencies of the In- 
dianapolis Life, has been appointed Gen 
eral Agent there for the Occidental. 

= 2 ® 
Oregon Mutual Life: All valuable re: 
ords of this company have now been re 
produced in duplicate on microfilm, From 
now on the duplicate copy of the micro 
film will be stored in a mid-western city 
so that in the event the-original at the 
home office, or the record there, is ce 
stroyed in any way, there will be no delay 
in the payment of claims or in other com 
pany business. 

x & & 
Pan-American Life: Jim Joyner has re 
cently been made General Agent for the 
Pan-American’s Dayton, Ohio territory, 
according to an announcement by Charles 
J. Mesman, Superintendent of Agencies 
Vr. Joyner has been engaged in the life 
insurance business for the past nine years 
Prior to entering the life insurance field 
he was Sales Manager for a large auto 
mobile distributor. 

x & * 


Union Central Life: Charles B. Knight 
Agency, Inc., New York announces paid 
for business for August, 1942, $674,525 
For the first 8 months of 1942 the amount 
of paid-for business is $16,398,113 as com 
pared with $13,226,074 for the same period 
in 1941. 
e's & 


Washington National: Charles Forrer, 
Manager of the company’s Harrisburg, 
Pa. District Office, has been promoted to 
the position as Division Manager of the 
Keystone Division, comprising the dis 
tricts of Central Pennsylvania. 

Assistant Division Manager R. M 
Davidson, who has been associated with 
J. B. Blanford in the Eastern Division, 
has been transferred as Assistant to 2nd 
Vice President J. L. Loarie, who super 
vises the Western, Southern, and North- 
ern Divisions. 
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Here 


An American girl wrote to her 
soldier boy friend in Australia say- 
ing, “We've read in newspapers and 
heard over the radio about the 
American soldiers in Australia mar- 
rying the Australian girls. Granting 
that they are possessors of much 
feminine charm, what I want to 
know is: What have they got that 
we American girls haven't got?” 

The American soldier boy friend 
wrote back saying: “They haven't 
got anything you girls haven't got 
but what they've got is HERE.” 

The same principle goes with sell- 
ing effort, and sales talks and pres- 
entations. Many a time one life in- 
surance salesman has seen someone 
else sell some business, and has asked 
himself, ‘What did that competitor 
have that I didn’t have?” The an- 
swer would be, if the truth was es- 
tablished, “He didn’t have anything 
you didn’t have; but what he had 
was THERE.” In other words, what 
he had be brought to the prospect, 
laid it before him, and that’s why 
the business was sold. 

The moral is: WHAT COUNTS 
IS WHAT IS THERE WITH 
THE PROSPECT—not what we 
think about and talk about in our 
offices, and between each other, with- 
out taking our efforts and thoughts to 
the prospect. The conclusion—more 
contact with prospects. 

G. H. Campbell, Aetna-Gram. 


x «we 


Prospecting a Separate Job 


Perhaps you are getting weary of 
hearing so much on the subject of 
prospecting. But it cannot be too 
trongly emphasized because it is a 
basic essential to selling success. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


Successful salesmen do not con- 
sider it enough to just be alert at all 
times to prospecting opportunities. 
They do not consider that a suffi- 
cient safeguard of a continuous and 
steady supply of good prospects. 
Keeping your eyes and ears open in 
your daily routine of calls and in- 
terviews is extremely important, but 
it may not be enough to bring to 
light a sufficient number of pros- 
pects for your mill. The man who 
sets aside certain definite days to be 
devoted primarily to the job of pros- 
pecting is assured that he will always 
have an adequate supply. Why not 
pick one day each week—some spe- 
cific day—and make that your pros- 
pecting day? 

Franklin Life 


= & @& 


"Blackout" Life Insurance 


A life insurance salesman was at- 
tempting to deliver a policy provid- 
ing for $40 a month retirement in- 
come at age 65. He had overcome 
the “can’t afford it” objection but 
was encountering difficulty in that 
the prospect felt that $40 per 
month income was of little conse- 
quence. 

The agent told the prospect that 
the amount of income was relative. 
He took a package of matches from 
his pocket and lighted one, com- 
menting as follows: ‘“‘Look at this 
lighted match, Mr. Prospect. It 
doesn’t make much light in this room 
because the floor lamps are bright. 
If we took the- match outside, it 
still wouldn’t make much of an im- 
pression because the street lights 
would dim it by comparison. How- 
ever, if we were in the midst of a 
blackout and you couldn’t see your 
hand in front of your face and sud- 


denly lit this match it would be 
visible for many blocks. It would 
provide a large glare because of the 
blackness. 

“So it is with this policy. If you 
have lots of money when you are 
65, this income will hardly be notice- 
able. But, if you have an economic 
blackout at 65, it will be a glaring 
torch of financial security.” 

This man saw the light and is now 
a policyowner with $40 monthly in- 
come guaranteed at age 65. 


—Atlantic Life. 


Placing a Rated Policy 


\n eastern agent had for delivery 
recently a rated policy which called 
for an increase in annual premium 
from $125.34 to $150.80. As he ex- 
pected, his prospect objected to this 
extra cost. 

“Mr. Blank,” said the agent, “sup- 
pose I had come in here today and 
told you that my company wouldn’t 
give you any life insurance because 
you were uninsurable. How would 
you feel?” 

“T wouldn't 
Blank. 

“Suppose, further,” continued the 
agent, “that just then another agent 
walked in and said his company 
would give you the insurance at a 
cost of only $150.80 a year. Would 
you take it?” 

Mr. Blank looked at him for a 
minute, then reached for his check- 
book. “I'll take it,” he said. 

Why not try this argument the 
next time a prospect objects to a 
rated policy? It may work for you, 
too. 


like it,” Mr. 


said 


—Minnesota Mutual. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY PLUS 


MONG the 47 million Social 

Security accounts are millions 
of war and industrial workers who 
are making more money than they 
have ever made before. Now is the 
time for those people to start their 
retirement savings so that they can 
quit work at 65 and not lose the 
benefit of the payments they have 
been required to make to the federal 
Social Security fund. 

But how many of these people 
know how inadequate is the average 
pension at 65, or understand the 
other limitations to the Social Se- 
curity plan? It is up to the repre- 
sentatives of life insurance to bring 
the full facts before them and to 
show them that only through buying 
retirement insurance in their pro- 
ductive years can they be assured 
of an amount sufficient to care for 
their needs when their earning ca- 
pacity has faded. 

Point out to these prospects that 
the amount payable to them, if they 
are eligible for a pension at 65, will 
depend upon their average earnings 
and the number of years they will 
have been covered by Social Secu- 
rity. Even at best, that pension is not 
enough to provide a comfortable liv- 
ing. For the average man it provides 
only a bread and butter existence, 
and therefore he cannot afford to 
take his Social Security benefits. He 
must keep on working to live de- 
cently. 

For instance, a man must earn 
$250 a month for 42 years to get 
the present maximum Social Secu- 
rity pension, for himself and wife, of 
$85 a month at the age of 65. Or, 
assuming a man is 35 now and will 
have been covered by Social Security 
since Jan. 1, 1937, if he has had an 
average monthly earning of $100 he 
would receive a total of $50 a month 
for himself and wife, and a man 
with a $150 average monthly earn- 
ing would receive only $60. Though 
those pensions may be helpful, they 
may be smaller than any of those 
men would care to live on. If so, 
they can hardly quit their jobs and 
retire, without other income. 

But if they go on working, the 
government says they cannot have 
their pension for any month in 
which they earn $15 or more in em- 
ployment covered by Social Security. 
Which is one big reason why three 
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out of four eligible persons over 65 
did not take their pensions last year. 
A man can have his paycheck or 
pension, but not both. 

However, if he builds up another 
source of income, through life in- 
surance, he can supplement his 
Social Security pension with a 
monthly check and so can afford to 
retire and be independent. This life 
insurance check need not be large, 
say $100, or even $50, a month, and 
hence it will be easier to save for 
during his earning years. 

—Federal Life (Ill.) 


WIDOWS AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


| pees can render a_ worthwhile 
service to every prospect with 
the hazy idea that “Social Security 
will take care of my widow—” by 
explaining just what the true facts 
will be if he should die. 

Social Security is not and was 
never intended to be a panacea for 
all personal income problems. Ac- 
quaint your prospect with that fact. 
Show him how a small amount of 
life insurance can supplement Social 
Security benefits to help him provide 
an adequate program of protection, 
and chances are that you'll acquire 
a policyholder. 

Almost everyone you contact is 
paying Social Security taxes. Yet, 
few realize very clearly just what 
they will receive in benefits. 

Brush up on your own Social 
Security information. Your local 
Social Security office will gladly 
furnish information and booklets on 
the subject. 

—General American Life 


BE PUNCTUAL 


UNCTUALITY is a virtue to 
which all too many salesmen 
attach little importance. They ap- 
parently reason, “He’s not anxious 
to see me anyway, so a few minutes’ 
delay in arriving on my part won’t 
be held against me.” Don’t ever 
get that foolish idea in your head! 
When you make an appointment for 
a certain hour, keep it—right on the 
nose. It’s just a sign of business-like 
character, and you'll be respected for 

it. 
—Franklin Life 





FAMILY INCOME 
WITHOUT CHILDREN 


By Ellen M. Putnam, C.L.U. 
Rochester Agency 


W: USUALLY think of the 
Family Income policy for the 
man with children but it can be used 
very effectively to give a wife an 
income, where there are no children 
and she will receive no social secu- 
rity before age 65. 

Recently | was given the name of 
an engineer who works at a large 
manufacturing company which has 
a very liberal group, disability, and 
pension plan for its employees. He 
owns $5,000 government insurance, 
$4,500 group insurance, and will 
have a good pension at age 65. He is 
45 vears old, and his wife is the same 
age. They have no children and the 
wife is working and earning about 
$1,200 a year. He has an expensive 
hobby, so was not interested in put- 
ting money into life insurance. He 
kept stalling me off over the tele- 
phone, but I finally secured an 
evening appointment. 

He felt he needed no more life 
insurance. I agreed with him that 
his retirement income and disability 
benefits were satisfactory and that if 
his wife could continue working she 
would have enough. However, if 
she were not in good health things 
would not be so easy. Finally he 
agreed that if she had her home paid 
for she could live on $60 a month. 

By selling him $3,000 Family In 
come—twenty-year plan which will 
give her $30 per month until she is 
65, then $16.59 per month for life 
($4,000 left ten years, sure and con- 
tinuous) and putting the govern- 
ment insurance on twenty years sure 
and continuous and using $1,000 of 
the group to pay off the mortgage. 
$500 for final expenses and $3,000 
left at interest—she would have an 
income of not less than $62 per 
month until age 65, and then $78 for 
life, which includes Social Security 
of $31.50 per month. 

Only by using the Family Income 
where the premium is small in com- 
parison to the income received could 
I have sold this man, who had very 
definitely decided he needed no more 
life insurance. 

—National Life (Vt.) 
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Public's Insurance Opinion—Continued from page 32 


Qi all those interviewed 92.7 per cent of the men 
carried insurance. Less than one-half of one per cent 
said they didn’t believe in insurance. The median policy- 
holder had 4 policies which he purchased through two 
agents. Of those carrying insurance, 92 per cent had 
Life insurance, 60 per cent had some form of Auto- 
mobile insurance, 52 per cent had Fire insurance and 
22.7 per cent had Accident or Health insurance. Only 
2.6 per cent carried Residence Liability ; 2.6 per cent 
carried Burglary insurance; and 2.1 per cent carried 
Jewelry or Fur Floaters. 


Remembering 


The survey disclosed that few people have any diffi- 
culty in remembering the name of the company which 
issued their Life insurance. On the other hand, a 
majority of people could not remember the name of the 
company which issued their Jewelry and Fur Floaters, 
Residence Liability, Fire or Burglary insurance. Simi- 
larly, owners of 41 per cent of all policies held in the 
surveyed group could not tell whether or not they were 
insured in a stock or a mutual company. 

The importance of the local agent as a factor in 
determining the insurance carrier was evidenced by the 
survey. More than 43 per cent of all policies purchased 
were placed with a particular company due to the agent’s 
influence. 

The survey also disclosed that practically no women 
realized how much Life insurance their husbands should 
carry in order to give them an adequate income in the 
event of his death. 


Claim Payments 


On the question of claims, the survey brought to light 
that 40 per cent of all policyholders had made claims 
under one or more of their policies, Automobile, Acci- 
dent and Health, and Fire being the three leaders. And 
of those making claims, 72.5 per cent reported that their 
treatment was “highly satisfactory”; 18.5 per cent said 
the results were “OK”; and only nine per cent were 
dissatisfied with claim settlements. 

“The average John Q. Insurance Buyer,” Mr. Russell 


concluded, “makes about $2,000 a year, and has four 


policies—two on his life, a fire policy on his house and 
an automobile policy on his car. Paying those premiums 
out of his small income is a real sacrifice, but he belieyes 
that it is a worth-while one. In our advertising we must 
keep telling him what we all know so well—how neces- 
sary, how invaluable and how dependable insurance is.” 





B Whether your in- 


terest is in life, fire, surety, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST'S PUBLICATION 
or SERVICE to fit your needs and—your pocket- 
book. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tus is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destrov it once and for all. 


With so much at stake, there is no doubt 
you will want to do everything you can to 
meet this Axis threat. Two ways are 
open: Speed production and put 10 per- 
cent of your income into WAR BONDS! 
The only answer to enemy tanks and 
planes is more American tanks and 
planes—and your regular, month-by- 
month purchases of War Bonds will help 
supply them. Buy now and keep buying. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE'S 
INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


When you install the Pay-Roll War 
Savings Plan (approved by organized 
labor), you not only perform a service 

' for your country but for your employees. 
Simple to install, the Plan provides for 
regular purchases of War Bonds through 
voluntary pay-roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





War Savings Bonds 


at 








GAMMILL CONSULTANT 
M B. GAMMILL, Actuary to 
ethe Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the State of Texas, 
announces that he is resigning effec- 
tive November Ist and that he will 
resume his practice as Consulting 
Actuary. 
Mr. Gammill has been connected 
with the Board since January 1, 





1941, serving both in the capacity of 
Actuarial Examiner and as Actuary 
to the Board. During the past 18 
years, he has been an executive and 
consulting actuary for various life 
insurance companies. He received 
his training in actuarial science at 
Texas University and studied law 
and public accounting at Denver 
University. 


So much work to be done . . . hard work, differ- 


ent work . 


. . and not a minute to be lost. But 


when the time comes to retire, will you be able 
to leave your bench, or your desk, and enjoy a 
rest well earned? Or will it be the hopelessness 


of too little, too late? 


In such terms during these war years, 
Great-West Life advertising in support of 
its representatives, continually stresses 
the need of life insurance for retirement 


years to come. 


THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
, HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business in Force over $670,000,000 
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LIFE COMPANIES PURCHASE 
$2 BILLION WAR BONDS 


URCHASES of = governnent 

bonds by life insurance com- 
panies so far this year have passed 
the two billion dollar mark, amount- 
ing to $2,023,000,000, it is reporied 
by the Institute of Life Insuranc 

Life insurance holdings of goy- 
ernment bonds now aggregate moré 
than $8,500,000,000, a new record 
high. 


Buying Stepped Up 


The accelerated pace at which life 
insurance companies are buying fed- 
eral obligations is indicated by the 
fact that purchases in the period 
May—August inclusive totaled $1.- 
449,000,000 compared with $574,- 
000,000 in the first four months of 
the year. In the comparable eight 
months of 1941 they amounted to 
$588,000,000. 

Life insurance companies pur- 
chased approximately 49% of the 
$2,117,000,000 of government bonds 
that were taken in the two Treasury 
“tap” issues of May and August. 

Fifty-eight per cent of every 
dollar invested by the life insurance 
companies this year has gone into 
government securities, in addition to 
investments in industrial, utility, 
railroad and mortgage financing, 
which constitute direct and indirect 
aid to the national war effort. 


Other Purchases - 


The life insurance companies pur- 
chased $541,000,000 of mortgages 
during the past eight months, made 
up of $64,000,000 of farm mortgages 
and $477 ,000,000 of city mortgages. 
In the similar period a year ago 
purchases of mortgages amounted to 
$538,000,000. 

Purchases of public utility se 
curities amounted to $344,000,000 
comparing with $676,000,000 in the 
like months of 1941. The life insur 
ance companies bought $99,000,000 
in railroad securities compared wit! 
$195,000,000 in the same period oi 
1941. 

Purchases of state, county and 
municipal bonds amounted to $33, 
000,000 compared with $139,000,000 
in the like period of last year. 
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NEW ACTUARIAL TABLES 
AVAILABLE 


CTUARIAL tables thus far 

published, so far as we know, 
on the basis of the Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table have been limited to commu- 
tation columns and a few sample 
premiums, reserves and non-forfeit- 
ure values. If legislation along the 
lines proposed by the Committee of 
Commissioners in its report of June 
8, 1942, is approved by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and subsequently is enacted 
in various States, very extensive 
tables will ultimately be required. In 
the meantime Coates and Herfurth, 
Consulting Actuaries, of San Fran- 
cisco, is making available a compre- 
hensive selection of reserves, single 
premiums, cash values, etc., at 344% 
and 3% interest on the basis of the 
C.S.O. Table and the proposed legis- 
lation. 


The purpose of “Selected Actu- 
arial Tables” is to facilitate general 
calculations on the new standard, 
and to assist the individual actuary 
in determining the extent of the 
changes which the proposed legisla- 
tion would require in reserves and 
non-forfeiture benefits on future 
business. Statutory minimum cash 
values under the proposed law, 
which are independent of the valua- 
tion standard, are shown for repre- 
sentative plans at 34%4% and 3% 
interest, giving all ages and durations 
up to 20 years. Net premiums and 
terminal reserves for 20 years are 
also shown for the same plans and 
interest rates by the net level method 
and by the Commissioners reserve 
valuation method. Single premiums 
are given for whole life insurance, 
and for endowment insurance and 
term insurance to specified ages, at 
both interest rates. For conversion 
of cash values into minimum ex- 
tended insurance periods, with or 
without pure endowment, basic tables 
at both interest rates are shown for 
a mortality rate 130% of the C.S.O. 
Table. 


Work on the volume is already 
well advanced, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for delivery by 
November 15. It will consist of ap- 
proximately 250 pages, with board 
cover and spiral binding. Arrange- 
ment and style of typical page will 
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be identical with that of the “Ameri- 
can Men Ultimate 3% Illinois 
Standard” tables published by the 
same firm in 1941. 


Price of book, $50.00 per copy, 
additional copies at $35.00 each; at 
Coates and Herfurth, 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


H. O. UNDERWRITERS 
MEETING 


LANS to hold a war program 

annual meeting of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters Octo- 
ber 15-16 in St. Louis are an- 
nounced by W. E. Jones, president, 
who is chief underwriter of the 
Provident Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company’s life department. 
This decision was reached after a 
thorough canvass of the executive 
committee. 

The two-day session, during 
which several noted speakers will be 
heard, will be devoted strictly to 
business, with which will be a con- 
centrated study of present day un- 
derwriting problems. The meeting 
was originally scheduled for Cincin- 
nati, but the change to St. Louis was 
later found advisable because of 
hotel facilities available at the time 
of the fall meeting. 

Two outstanding officials are 
scheduled for the opening morning 
session, these being Henry H. Jack- 
son, actuary, National Life, Ver- 
mont, speaking on the ‘Education of 
the Underwriter,” and Pearce Shep- 
herd, associate actuary, Prudential, 
with a paper on “The Economics of 
Industrial Underwriting.” 

Simultaneously Thursday after- 
noon the Ordinary Case Clinic and 
the Industrial Roundtable will meet 
in separate rooms. In the former 
actual case studies are to be made, 
based upon cases submitted from 
member companies, as collected by 
Harry Simons, Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska and Carl Huber, Bankers 
National Life, New Jersey. The In- 
dustrial Roundtable sessions will 
also include the presentation of sev- 
eral prepared papers. 

Homer Pratt, Kansas City Life, 
will be in charge of the Current 
Topics informal discussion Friday 
morning, with five timely subjects 
to be discussed following presenta- 
tion by able men, 





INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


HE Executive Committee of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners meeting in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
September 17th, rejected the request 
made sometime ago by several life 
insurance organizations to omit cer- 
tain exhibits in detail, such as real 
estate, etc., from the statements to 
be filed as of this year-end on the 
Convention form. The main reason 
for this request is that many com- 
panies are now short-handed and the 
compilation of these complete ex- 
hibits entails considerable time and 
expense. The Committee, however, 
did grant a 60-day additional period 
during which these extra exhibits 
could be filed. 

The winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, December 6-9. 


HERE'S ANOTHER IDEA 


T THE end of the Club Year,” 

says an insurance agent, “it is 
my practice to send my policyholders 
a letter thanking them for business 
or any assistance they have given 
me during the year. I enclose a 
postcard outlining the qualifications 
of a good prospect and ask them if 
they know anyone fitting that de- 
scription. I get a 50% response.” 


Federal Life (Ill.) 


Fellows - 
We welcome 
tn oma Lowes, 


— Marry V. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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War Impact—Continued from pg. 16 
As to farm loans, the high prices 
of farm products and the good crops 
of the last two years have generally 
brought prosperity to the farmer. 
The result to the insurance com- 
pany is the practical elimination of 
foreclosures and the reduction of 
delinquent interest, plus a very sub- 
stantial amount of repayment and 
‘reduction of loans. Since certain 
influences such as shortages in labor 
and precautionary statements issued 
by public officials have resulted in 








H. R. KENDALL 


Chairman 








ALL-OUT FOR 
VICTORY 


i. step with our country’s war ef- 
fort Washington National home office workers and 
field representatives are giving their best efforts to- 
ward complete and early victory in the fight to ex- 
terminate the foes of freedom. More than 90% of 
this company’s home office personnel have pledged 
themselves to purchase war bonds on a payroll sav- 
ings plan. Every field representative is devoting more 
hours of better-planned work in bringing insurance 
protection to the American family, knowing that pre- 
mium dollars do their share in the battle. The insti- 
tution of insurance is geared to the fight, and the 
Washington National pledges its full support. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY 


Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


restricting new purchase of land, 
fewer new loans are available, and 
another investment outlet seems to 
be curtailed at least temporarily. 


ll. Field Problems 
Personnel 


The personnel problems of the 
home office are accentuated in the 
field because of the predominance in 
the field forces of males of the 
young and early middle ages. Such 


G. R. KENDALL 
President 








recruiting of replacements as is po: 
sible is principally among men ove: 
forty-five, with the likelihood of an 
increasing number of women enter 
ing the field forces. 

We have not yet, but well may 
come to such restrictions as are 
effective in Canada under its strin 
gent man-power legislation. 1: 
Canada since March 1942 any new 
agent could enter the company’s 
service only with the approval of th: 
Selective Service Board and with a 
showing that he had no previous 
mechanical or military experience 01 
was over forty-five. Since June 18th 
appointments may be made only 
with the approval of the local Em 
ployment Office, which likewise 
must be notified “whenever a va 
cancy occurs, or additional staff is 
required, or a lay-off of staff is 
anticipated.” 

Another problem in this connec 
tion has arisen from shifts in popu- 
lation from communities with few 
or no war industries to defense 
centers, resulting in the over-staff- 
ing of some offices and the under- 
staffing of others. 


Equipment, Leases and Transportation 


Mechanical aids must of course 
be conserved in local offices as in the 
home offices. The problem here 
while more limited may be more 
acute because of the smaller oppor- 
tunity to make changes in practice 
to effect more economical use of 
existing machines. 

No great difficulties seem yet to 
have been encountered in the leasing 
of office space at reasonable though 
sometimes increased rentals. 

Perhaps the most serious present 
mechanical problem of the field 
forces arises from the gas and tire 
shortage. Particularly in the com- 
panies writing Industrial life insur- 
ance, where the agents maintain 
such close contracts with policy- 
holders, many changes in methods 
of business have been and will be 
required. Already agents report to 
district offices less frequently than 
formerly. 


Medical Examiners 
Closely allied to these personnel 
problems is the shortage of medical 
examiners, a shortage which will be 


come much more acute in the next 
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six months. It is anticipated that the 
military services will take at least 
one-third of the practicing physi- 
cians and those of course from the 
younger and more active groups. 
In Canada 2,200 out of a normal 
10,000 doctors are now in the serv- 
ice and the Government has just 
called for 1,500 more, making well 
over one-third. 

As a result of this shortage at 
least One company is now sub- 
stantially extending the limits of its 
non-medical insurance. Its war ex- 
perience will no doubt determine 
whether this extension can safely be 
maintained after the war. 


The Market for New Insurance 


Everyone’s income is affected by 
the war. That of many normally low 
income groups who are now em- 
ployed in war industries has sky- 
rocketed. On the other hand the 
white collar man is caught in be- 
tween the increased cost of living 
and the incidence of taxes and war 
demands, like the purchase of War 
3onds. Most of the higher income 
group are suffering severe curtail- 
ment of available income for like 
reasons, and in many cases because 
their businesses, or those in which 
they are stockholders, are adversely 
affected by war conditions. This 
situation in many instances, if not 
in a majority, offers an opportunity 
for the Field Man to show the value 
of life insurance in immediately 
creating a potential estate by the 
payment of a relatively small sum 
of money. People who have relied 
upon savings for the creation of an 
estate will not be able to make these 
savings, and life insurance offers 
the only opportunity of plugging up 
the holes that would otherwise be 
made in their planned estates. 

In this country the rates of in- 
come tax are not yet, and will not 
be even under the proposals of the 
House Revenue Bill, so high as 
those of Canada and Great Britain, 
though they may well reach such 
levels before the war is over. The 
discrepancies are greater in the 
lower income groups. Here too 
family income is in many cases 
greater than formerly because of the 
increased number of wage earners 
per family. 

Obviously the general situation 
suggests that the producer has an 
opportunity to devote more atten- 
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Who Kuows His Future? 


Emerson once said: 


“The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn.” 


So, too, may the future of civilization be affected immeas- 
urably by a toddling boy. He may be another Washington, 
Lincoln or Edison. He has a right to the opportunity to 


fully develop his talents. 


Show fathers how they can use life insurance to make 


certain the education of their sons or daughters. 


The 


Susurance 





rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 





tion than heretofore to the former 
lower income prospects who are now 
in receipt of largely increased in- 
comes from war work. This sug- 
gests a concomitant simplification 
of insurance programs to meet the 
needs and understanding of this 
group of prospects. 

The entire picture too, including 
low interest rates, suggests empha- 
sis, governed by the needs of the 
insuring public, upon the lower cost 
policies offering greater protection 
and less investment. 


Obviously the military service has 
taken and will continue to take many 
of the agent’s normal prospects of 
the younger male group. The avail- 
ability of National Service Life In- 
surance to those in the service re- 
moves many of them as prospects 
even before they enter. The absence 
of this natural group must occasion 
the greater cultivation of the re- 
maining groups, particularly young 
women who have entered industry. 
Its bright reflex is the future pros- 

(Continued on next page) 
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War Impacts—Continued 

pect (as after the World War) of 
demand, through the education of 
the Government’s offer, for larger 
amounts of insurance. 

The field forces concerned with 
Group Insurance have their special 
problems arising from the war. 
Some industries are experiencing 
enormous increases in employment 
while other industries are curtailing 
employment because of lack of es- 
sential materials. The creation of 


JUVENILE 








brand new plants to produce war 
materials involves serious questions 
as to the permanence of the new 
group and the possibility of catas- 
trophe hazards in some cases. On the 
whole, however, such problems are 
for home office consideration where 
long range thinking and planning 
must necessarily anticipate post-war 
readjustments. Meanwhile, the field 
is benefiting from the rapid expan- 
sion of Group Insurance as evi- 
denced by the placing of more than 


INSURANCE 


The future of America depends on the youth of today. The Berkshire 
Juvenile Insurance plans afford a safe, economical and convenient way 
to provide the future educational advantages they will require. Full 
details will be gladly given to you upon request. 





ASK ANY 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Frederic H. Rhodes, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1851 


GENERAL 
AGENT 











$700,000,000 of new Group Life In 
surance during the first seven 
months of 1942. 


Ill. Legal Problems 
Existing Policies 


Most policies issued prior to Sep 
tember 1, 1939, and many issued 
since and up to the present year, 
contain no war clauses with respect 
to the life insurance benefit. In 
deed many specify that they contain 
no war restriction except as to Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity, 
though it is hard to see that this 
adds anything legally. Consequently 
so far as the life amounts are con- 
cerned, these policies are payable 
regardless of whether the insured 
died in military service, and regard- 
less of cause. So far as I know no 
restriction on civilian deaths from 
war activity has ever been used in 
this country for the life insurance 
benefits. It may therefore be stated 
that existing policies (that is those 
issued prior to 1939) are, as to 
their life amounts, generally unaf- 
fected by the war. 

On the other hand, as far as we 
know, no company grants full cov- 
erage for the Double Indemnity 
coverage during military or naval 
service in time of war and only a 
few have granted unrestricted Dis- 
ability coverage. The clauses in 
some policies provide for termina- 
tion of the coverage when the in- 
sured enters military or naval serv- 
ice in time of war, others suspend 
the coverage while the insured is in 
such service, others provide that the 
benefits will not be paid while the 
insured is in such service and others 
provide that no benefit will be paid 
if death results from or is caused by 
such service. 

Administrative problems are cre- 
ated for the companies with respect 
to adjustment of premiums on sus- 
pension or termination of such cov- 
erage when the insured enters the 
service. 

Personal accident policies likewise 
ordinarily provide for suspension or 
termination of coverage on the in- 
sured’s entering military or naval 
service in time of war, and many, 
if not most, likewise exclude civilian 
deaths from war causes. 

The companies have had to an- 
swer many questions about what 
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constitutes military or naval service 
in time of war. Does service in the 
State Home Guard, does service in 
the Civilian Defense Organization, 
does service in the Army Specialist 
Corps, or in the WAAC’s, or the 
WAVE’s? Speaking generally, it 
may safely be said that Civilian De- 
fense service or service in the Army 
Specialist Corps does not, but serv- 
ice in the WAAC’s or WAVE’s 
does. Home Guard service presents 
a closer question. Some, perhaps 
most, companies have not I believe 
regarded this as such service unless 
and until the Guard is called out for 
full time for a protracted period. 

It may be of interest to note that 
a substantial number of policyhold- 
ers have questioned the applicability 
of the disability and double indem- 
nity exclusions to persons in mili- 
tary or naval service but on safe 
home duty or on furlough. The 
Metropolitan has one pending law- 
suit on such a case. However, the 
clauses are usually absolute in lan- 
guage and I see no reason to doubt 
they will be sustained as written. 
The risk assumed was expressly a 
limited risk. 

In this connection some companies 
were faced with an interesting ques- 
tion with respect to liability for 
double indemnity for deaths of sol- 
diers and sailors at Pearl Harbor or 
elsewhere on December 7, 1941 and 
prior to our declaration of war on 
December 8th. The question, of 
course, was whether these deaths oc- 
curred “in time of war.” Though 
it may soundly be reasoned that the 
enemy acts determined the com- 
mencement of war rather than our 
declaration, and though this view is 
supported by at least one Civil War 
case, the companies generally, so far 
as I am advised, recognized liability 
for double indemnity on these 
claims. 


War Clauses—Legal 


We have already given some con- 
sideration to the war clauses in 
current use and those likely to be 
used in the near future. Experience 
in the last war demonstrated that 
clauses intended by the companies to 
be “status” clauses might be inter- 
preted by the courts as “results” 
clauses. This lesson has_ been 
learned and it is improbable that 
that experience will be repeated. 
Whether a clause is intended to be 
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The Home of HUMAN SECURITY 





Accident—Sickness—Old Age—Death 


Because these FOUR HORSEMEN 
tide in PEACE or in WAR... 


people need and want protection against them. 


Provident Complete Protection will combat these marauders, be- 


cause it's 


NON-CAN DISABILITY plus LIFE INSURANCE written in a 


single plan 


Our 55th Anniversary ° 


1942 ° 


1942 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee 





a “status” or a “results” clause we 
may expect apt language to be used 
to effect its purpose. We may hope, 
too, that withthe eduction that has 
developed by legislation in some 
states and the action of the Commis- 
sioners, the courts will understand 
that war restrictions are no indica- 
tion of illiberality to policyholders in 
the service, but a necessary protec- 


tion for older policyholders, and 
consequently will find no occasion to 
be astute to avoid the intentions of 
any insurer in writing its war clause. 

An interesting aspect of the New 
York legislation authorizing war 
clauses is the power given the Super- 
intendent to promulgate regulations 
with respect to their use, and the 

(Continued on next page) 
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War Impact on Life—Continued 

exercise of that power by Superin- 
tendent Pink. He has by regulation 
required (a) that companies give 
notice in the application that a war 
clause will be included in the policy, 
(b) that applicants of categories 
eligible for military service be giyen 
notice that National Service Life In- 
surance without war restrictions will 
be available upon their entering the 
service, and (c) that no policy in 
excess of $1,000 be written on a 
person eligible for National Service 


Life Insurance unless either he has 
the full amount of such insurance 
for which he is eligible, or he ac- 
knowledges in writing his knowledge 
of the availability of such insurance 
and that he nevertheless desires the 
coverage applied for with a private 
insurer. 


Service Distinction 
As the Commissioners’ recom- 


mendations for uniformity distin- 
guish between service in Home 

















Sure, We'll Help! 


Farmers & Bankers men along with 
other life agents have been one of 
the greatest single factors in the 
distribution of war bonds. 


Farmers & Bankers was one of the 
first life companies authorized to 
issue war bonds. 


Our home office employees are 
deducting on an average of over 
10% of salaries for the purchase 
of war bonds. 


In addition to over Four Million 
Dollars of U. S. Government Bonds, 
Farmers & Bankers has purchased 
the limit of war bonds allowed to 
any one purchaser. 


“Policies that Protect” 


Che FARMERS & BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


HOME OF RADIO STATION KFBI 


WwW l 


Se Se oo 


H. ye = peed F. B. JACOBSHAGEN J H. STEWART, JR. 


ident 


Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Areas and abroad and most wa 
clauses in current use observe thi: 
distinction, a recent case in Canad 
involving a definition of the Honx 
Areas may be of interest. The in 
sured, a naval officer, had a policy 
limiting liability for death outsid 
the Dominion of Canada. He was 
drowned between five and six miles 
off the Canadian shore while serving 
on a patrol vessel. The plaintiff con 
tended that the limits of Canada 
extended as far as a cannon would 
shoot (this being the traditional 
basis of the three mile rule), or as 
far as Canada exercised jurisdiction 
for protection of its customs laws. 
The company contended that Can- 
ada extended no farther than the 
three mile limit and its contention 
was sustained. Incidentally as to 
Canada and the United States, the 
three mile limit has a basis in treaty 
convention and recognition in cases, 
which is more than can be said of 
it universally. 


Reinstated Policies 


While so far as I know there have 
been no cases in litigation, several 
Commissioners have questioned the 
right to insert war clauses in rein- 
stated policies. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that many Commissioners will 
press the matter further in view of 
the expression in the report recently 
adopted that war clauses may prop- 
erly be used in reinstatements ap- 
plied for more than ninety days 
after the expiration of the grace 
period. Moreover, in my opinion, 
the question is one with respect to 
which a Commissioner’s authority is 
somewhat doubtful, and which must 
be settled, if pressed, in the courts 
in actions by lapsed insureds or their 
representatives against insurers. 

Allied questions are the right of 
the insurer to use a war clause in a 
policy converted from group, or in 
a level premium policy converted 
from term. In the former case, of 
the group conversion, there seems 
no doubt that under the statutes and 
the policies the right is to convert to 
a form of policy then being issued 
by the insurer. If the insurer is 
putting war clauses in all policies, 
certainly it would seem to have the 
right to put one in a policy so con- 
verted. 

As to the conversion from term, 
it seems to me it makes a difference 
whether the conversion is as of the 
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date of issue of the term policy or 
as of current date. In the latter case 
at least, and by like reasoning as in 
group conversions, I believe a war 
clause may be used, though it would 
depend upon the wording of the 
clause. However. I know of no con- 
trolling authority on the question. 

As a result not directly of the 
war but of the economic conditions 
which accompany it, life insurance 
policy litigation is declining in vol- 
ume and has been for two or three 
years. This is a matter of more 
distress to some local counsel than 
it is to the companies. I have had 
lawyers on our regular list write 
to inquire if they were still on it, 
because they had not received a new 
case for several months. 

Our records indicate policy liti- 
gation in volume follows the times, 
up in depression, down in prosperity, 
but with a lag. Consequently we 
may expect the present trend to con- 
tinue for the duration and thereafter 
unless and until we enter a new 
depression. 


Conclusion 


This survey would be incomplete 
without reference to the enthusiastic 
participation of life insurance com- 
pany employees on their own behalf 
in the War Bond campaign. Home 
office forces and field forces alike 
stand high in their records of con- 
tinuing participation. The life in- 
surance companies were among the 
first to adopt pay-roll deduction 
plans, as they were also among the 
first to adopt, with Government ap- 
proval, the mid-week vacation plan. 
Thousands of home office employees 
have been given First Aid training 
under the supervision of home office 
medical divisions. The record of the 
life insurance companies and their 
employees in the war to date is one 
of which all associated with them 
may justly be proud. 

For the future I venture no 
prophecies. But there are those who 
discern trends herein discussed to 
the lower reserve plans of life insur- 
ance and to the further development 
of the lower income group as pros- 
pects for life insurance. Because of 
the anticipated continuance for some 
time to come of low interest rates, 
because of the factors (including 
increased taxes) beyond the control 
of the companies tending to cause 
an increase in the expenses of con- 
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ducting the business, and the prob- 
ability of increased mortality due 
wholly or partly to the war, there is 
a probability of further increases in 
the cost of life insurance. We shall 
be fortunate if we are able to resist 
the tendencies toward increased cost. 

We have here briefly reviewed 
some of the points at which the in- 
exorable pressure of total war is 
most emphatically affecting the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Some of us 
who participated in or who remem- 
ber the last World War thought it 
was a pretty big and desperate war, 
which it was. But this one is in- 
finitely bigger and more desperate. 


Drawn for Office of War laformatios 


There is every likelihood that so far 
as we of the United States are con- 
cerned, it will be longer. Yet there 
is no reason to doubt that by the 
elasticity which is the best response 
to such pressure, the life insurance 
business will so adapt itself to the 
needs and necessities of the country 
at war, that it will continue for the 
duration to serve the nation well, 
and will be prepared after victory to 
meet the still greater demand for its 
services which history shows has 
followed each of our wars. We 
must meanwhile pledge ourselves to 
every effort calculated to make vic- 
tory sure and as swift as may be. 
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Group Annuities 
This timely subject will be reviewed 
in Best’s November Life News, in 
a special article prepared by H. E. 
Blagden, assistant actuary, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, New- 
ark. 











DAN BONEY DIES 


ORTH CAROLINA Insurance 

Commissioner Dan C. Boney, in 
office since 1927, died September 7th 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, follow- 
ing a brief illness. Chief Deputy 
Commissioner William P. Hodges 
has been appointed Commissioner to 
fill the term expiring January 1, 
1945. Commissioner Boney was 47 
years of age and a veteran of World 
War I, in which conflict he was 
seriously wounded. He practiced 
law from 1922 to 1925 and was 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina from 1925 until 
1927, in which year he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner, succeeding 
Stacey W. Wade. 


— Unitep Lirt is show- 
ing the way with progressive 
up-to-the-minute plans that are 
geared for next year and the years 
after the war... as well as for the 
present. Agents have a complete 
line of participating and non-par- 
ticipating plans to fit any condi- 
tion—and they, too, enjoy large 
renewal commissions during the 
early years of each contract. 
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SERVICE DEATH CLAIMS 


OST companies now have 
some insureds serving in the 
armed forces of our country. In 
the event of death the handling of 
the claim presents problems that 
have not been encountered before, 
at least in magnitude and scope. 
During the first World War the 
greater portion of the fighting oc- 
curred on the mainland of Europe 
and was confined to the activities of 
armies on the ground, while in the 
present conflict the action covers 
practically the entire globe and en- 
tails a tremendous increase in use 
of aircraft ; in addition, convoys and 
troop ships cover the seven seas., It 
is therefore readily apparent that 
deaths can occur to men in prac- 
tically any part of the globe and that 
the securing of adequate proof of 
such a death is no easy task. To 
facilitate the handling of such claims 
the International Claim Association 
has prepared a booklet entitled “In- 
formation and Procedure to Expe- 
dite Payment of Death Claims 
Among Members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and 
Canada and Certain Other Groups.” 
It is not the purpose, nor is it 
possible in an article of this size, 
to cover all points brought forth in 
the above-mentioned booklet. The 
most salient facts, however, will be 
briefly outlined. In the first place, 
proof of death in practically all 
cases emanates from some branch 
of the government, generally the 
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Army or the Navy. Experience t. 
date indicates that the men charge 
with this responsibility take int 
consideration the importance of thei: 
task and that before an official ce: 
tification is issued adequate proo 
has been secured. 

When a man in the armed ser\ 
ices dies and his death can be veri 
fied without difficulty, the handling 
of the claim is relatively a simpk 
matter. A telegram is sent to the 
next of kin by the branch of the 
service to which he was attached. 
Presumably this telegram initiates 
action as far as the beneficiary of 
an insurance policy is concerned. 
The company in turn can write to 
the branch of service to which the 
man was attached and request a 
copy of the certification of death. 
On the basis of this copy claims are 
generally paid. It is believed that 
this same copy of the certification 
may be used in court in order to 
settle an estate. 


Difficulties 


In the cases of men who are 
classified as “missing,” the situation 
is considerably more difficult. Ex- 
perience has indicated that in a few 
cases men so classified have turned 
up later or have been found to be 
prisoners of war. The usual pro- 
cedure is to wait up to a year in 
some cases, and if a man does not 
appear or is not heard of during 
that time, he is, as a rule, presumed 
to be dead. Such a decision is 
reached by a Board of the service 
to which he was attached that has 
convened for this purpose in his par- 
ticular case. When such a decision 
is made, generally a certification of 
death is issued and a copy of this 
document can be secured by an in- 
surance company and the claim paid 
in the usual manner. In the case of 
prisoners, it is necessary to depend 
on the information given by the 
enemy. Such information is not al- 
ways accurate but as a rule it can 
be depended upon. If a man dies, 
or is killed, while a prisoner, this 
fact is generally reported through 
established channels. As a result a 
death certificate can be issued and 
from that point a claim will be 
handled in the usual manner. 

With minor variations, both Can- 
ada and Great Britain handle death 
claims in a similar fashion. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





ACACIA MUTUAL 
Sans War Clause 


Vice President S. E. Mooers, of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C., recently 
advised all branches concerning the broad application of 
Acacia’s War Clause as it applies to married men regis- 
tered under the Selective Service Act last February, age 
group 37-44, inclusive. 

Under present practice married men in the age group 
specified above can now apply for $10,000 of insurance, 
and if the policy is issued it will contain no restrictions 
with respect to war. It should be noted, however, that 
any amount of insurance issued to such applicants in 
excess of $10,000 would be issued only with the regular 
War Clause. 


AETNA LIFE 
Par Policies On 2!/2°%/, 
Non Par Generally Unchenged 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has 
announced a number of changes in premium rates and 
policy premiums effective October 1, 1942, the changes 
applying to business issued in the United States. A 
somewhat modified program will apply in Canada. 

These modifications are in line with those already 
made by some of the other large life insurance com- 
panies and were adopted as a safeguard to policy- 
holders because of the reduced rate of interest that is 
now available to insurance companies on new invest- 
ments. Illustrations of the new rates, dividends and 
cash values are shown herein. 

In an announcement to all general agents and brokers, 
the company declared: 


Par Policies 


“Reserves under participating policies will be com- 
puted on the basis of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality with interest at 24% per cent instead of 3 
per cent as heretofore. This change necessarily requires 
increased gross premium rates for all participating poli- 
cies because a larger portion of the premium must be 
set aside to build up the increased reserves. However, 
the company is thereby able to grant larger cash values 
than before. 


Net Cost 


“A direct comparison of net cost under the new poli- 
cies with the net cost under the old cannot be made in 
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the usual manner of comparing premiums less dividends, 
because the change in reserve and cash values makes the 
contracts essentially different. The application of the 
Aetna’s dividend scale to the new policies would result 
in increased dividends but the net cost to policyholders 
would be slightly larger in the early years. Neverthe- 
less, if the dividend scale should be unchanged the cost 
over a period of years would be less than under the old 
policies when consideration is given to the increased cash 
values available. 


Twenty Year Table 


“The table below shows how this would work out 
over a 20 year period for a few ages and plans. It will 
be noticed that the increase in gross premiums for the 
20 year period is less than the increased benefits avail- 
able to policyholders in the form of larger dividends 
and larger cash values. 


Comparison of New Participating Rates, Dividends and 


Values With Old 
Increase Increase 
Increase in Dividends In Cash Value 
in Premiums in 20 Years at End 
for 20 Years Present Scale of 20 Years 
Ordinary Life 
Pe Ee a kionse ade $28.40 $16.04 $18.00 
ree 33.20 24.36 17.00 
SS. ee ae 36.60 36.59 11.00 
20 Pay Life 
|. ae 68.40 32.22 55.00 
pe, err ee 63.60 39.25 43.00 
WN Gi rs cara sree 50.40 46.91 26.00 
20 Year Endowment 
a” rer 46.20 49.63 0 
> eae 46.00 50.11 0 
RAMEE: ciwsscaun 43.60 51.16 0 


Policy Forms 


“The policy forms have all been revised to include 
the new basis of computing reserves and non-forfeiting 
values and new settlement options. 

“The guaranteed rate of interest for dividends left 
to accumulate has been changed to 2 per cent. Although 
the guaranteed rate has been reduced, the excess interest 
above 2 per cent will naturally be greater than the excess 
above the guaranteed rate of 2% per cent in the old 
policies. 

“New settlement options appear in all policies, the 
guaranteed rate of interest having been changed to 2 
per cent for all modes of settlement. 

“Under Insurance With Life Income policies the cash 
value at maturity will be larger than under the old 
policies. 

(Continued on next page) 
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AETNA LIFE—Continued 


Non-Participating Policies 


“The new settlement options computed on the basi 
of 2 per cent interest are also included in non-participat 
ing policies. However, the reserves under non-partici 
pating policies will continue at 3 per cent and there wil! 
be no change in non-participating premium rates o: 
non-forfeiting values except under the Insurance With 
Life Income plans which will require increased pre 
miums because of the increased cash values available at 
maturity. 


Annuities 


“Annuity rates are unchanged, the present rates hav 
ing been adopted last February.” 


New Rates, Cash Values and Dividends (Aetna) 
Ordinary Life 





Age 20 25 30 35 +0 45 50 55 60 
Prem. .. $19.70 $21.90 $24.64 $28.16 $32.73 $38.84 $47.08 $58.36 $73.08 
DIVIDENDS 
Year 1. 4.06 4.26 4.50 4.80 5.19 5.73 6.45 7.42 8.78 
ye 4.15 4.36 4.61 4.94 5.94 6.70 7.42 y.13 
ae 4.23 4.46 4.73 5.09 6.15 6.96 8.03 ¥.4 
4. 4.31 4.56 4.85 5.24 6.37 7.22 8.33 84 
5 4.40 4.67 4.98 5.39 6.59 7.48 8.63 10.18 
10. 4.88 5.23 5.6¢ 6.20 7.73 8.79 10.13 11.8 
15. 5.42 5.88 6.42 7.10 8.90 10.10 11.54 13.34 
20.. 6.04 6.60 7.26 8.06 10.07) 11.33 12.81 14.6% 
CASH VALUES 
Year 3.. $17 $20 $24 $29 $35 $43 $52 $66 $8 
i 33 41 49 59 72 87 104 127 15 
aebs.A 82 99 118 141 169 201 236 275 314 
15 138 165 198 2 3¢ 278 324 371 $17 460 
a0... 211 249 294 34 400 456 511 62 617 
20 Payment Life 
Prem. .. $31.61 $33.88 $36.54 $39.76 $43.69 $48.74 $55.48 $64.81 $78 16 
DIVIDENDS 
Year 1.. 4.25 444 4.67 4.99 5.36 5.88 6.56 7.52 8.84 
- ae 4.44 4.65 4.90 5.23 5.63 6.18 6.89 7.88 9,24 
OP 4.64 4.86 5.13 5.49 5.9 6.49 7.23 8.24 9 
6. 4.84 5.08 5.37 5.75 6.20 6.80 7.57 8.61 10.03 
Se 5.05 5.31 5.62 6.02 6.49 7.12 7.92 8.99 10.42 
10.. 6.19 6.55 6.97 7.49 8.09 8.85 9.75 10.90 12.39 
|} = 7.52 7.99 8.53 9.19 9.91 10.77 11.76 12.9¢ 14.43 
20... 9.08 9.67 10.35 11.14 12.00 12.99 14.10 15.42 17.0 
CASH VALUES 
Year 2 $8 $11 14 $18 $22 $27 $32 $38 ° $44 
Se 39 43 47 52 59 68 77 85 o4 
5 81 88 96 107 119 133 147 160 173 
10.. 197 214 235 258 283 309 333 354 370 
33. 339 367 399 434 470 506 538 564 578 
20.. 517 560 608 659 710 761 808 851 889 


20 Year Endowment 
Prem. .. $50.37 $50.81 $51.44 $52.39 $53.92 $56.51 $60.89 $68.15 $79.8¢ 
DIVIDENDS 
4.90 5.17 


Year 1.. 4.53 4.69 7 5.52 6.00 6.65 7.57 8.87 

Bee 4.89 5.05 5.27 5.53 5.89 6.37 7.03 7.96 9.28 

| 5.26 5.43 5.64 5.91 6.26 6.75 7.42 8.36 9.69 

ia 5.65 5.81 6.03 6.29 6.65 7.14 7.82 8.76 10.10 

oe 6.05 6.21 6.42 6.69 7.05 7.55 8.22 9.17 10.52 

™ 8.24 8.40 8.61 8.88 9.24 9.72 10.38 11.30 17.46 
15.. 10.82 10.98 11.18 11.44 11.78 12.24 12.85 13.69 1428 

20.. 13.86 14.02 14.23 14.49 14.83 15.29 15.91 16.77 17.98 

CASH VALUES 

Year 2.. $39 $39 $39 $39 $39 $40 $42 $44 5 

ro &8 88 88 &8 R9 90 92 95 ie) 

Bae 169 169 169 169 170 72 174 177 12% 

ee 395 395 395 395 395 395 395 394 3Q0”% 

15 661 661 660 659 658 655 650 f4l > 


20... 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 
Stockholders Dividend 
The directors of the Aetna Life declared the regular 


quarterly 30¢ per share dividend, payable October 1, 
1942 to stockholders of record September 4, 1942. 
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BANKERS H. & L. 


Semi-Annual Results 


The Bankers Health & Life Insurance Company, 
Macon, Ga., reports the following statistics as of June 
30, 1942: 


Potal mamitted ASSETS: . .. 6 oss cc cc sui $2,805,458 
CEE a ees re eee 2,131,250 
CMD so ioies Jeena eienchensseesd 300,600 
Surplus and special funds ........... 290,023 
I arn 5 oh bs oct arene ans 8,913 
Renewal premiums ................. 865,312 
TIE aide Gg dsia eo hades cen 929 269 
Total disbursements ............0s- 699,075 
Total paid policyholders ............ 259,660 
DR Nh 5s Dale esteSig Shs’ 99,044 
Ord. Insurance written ............. 362,253 
Ord. Insurance in force ............ 4,113,092 
Ind. Insurance written ...........s00- 9,223,869 
Ind. Insurance in force ..........00. 29,570,628 


CANADA LIFE 


McEvenue Director 


The Board of Directors of The Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company has announced the appointment of S. C. 
McEvenue as a Director of the Company. He has been 
general manager of the Canada Life since 1938. ‘ 

Mr. McEvenue became associated with the Canada 
Life 15 years ago after extensive experience in life 
insurance underwriting and management work. After 
two years as Western Supervisor, he was appointed 
assistant superintendent and was promoted to Superin- 
tendent in 1930. Mr. McEvenue assumed the duties of 
general superintendent in 1936 and filled this post until 
his appointment as general manager. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
New Substandard Policy 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, announces that on September 15th its sub- 
standard underwriting policy was substantially broad- 
ened. Effective on that date the Company extended its 
program to include substandard risks whether due to 
hazardous occupation or medical impairments from 
ages ten to sixty rated up to five times the normal 
mortality rate. Substandard policies have been offered 
from ages fifteen to sixty to cover extra mortality when 
the rating did not exceed two and one-half times the 
normal mortality rate. 

People engaged in hazardous occupations, and due 
to the war perhaps more people fall into this classifica- 
tion than ever before, have a greater need for life in- 
surance protection than those engaged in occupations 
underwritten at standard rates. Likewise, people with 
physical impairments will prevent them from securing 

(Continued on next page) 
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James E. Rutherford 


James E. Rutherford is a fortunate choice for the 
highly responsible position of Executive Vice President 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

During the eleven years that he was a working member 
of the Penn Mutual’s field force, we all came to have 
an honest affection and respect for Jim. One of the many 
reasons we believe in him is that he knows how to talk 
four languages. 

There is the language of life insurance. With a back- 
ground of law and real estate, he came into life in- 
surance as an underwriter, worked his way into a 
supervisorship, and became a general agent. Thus he 
knows very personally the problems of all three. 

And during that triple experience in contacts he 


necessarily had to learn to talk the language of the 
cross section of business life. 


Another gift he has is that of the public speaker; 
with large audience or small he speaks with captivating 
homely eloquence and forcefulness. 


And finally he is a master of humanics. Let him sit 
on a log with any other citizen, and they both will talk 
the same language. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Independent Thinkers — 


Read the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
each business morning for business 


news. 


Independent thinkers want facts, uncol- 
ored by the opinions of others. Having 
the facts, they can form their own con- 


: ° 
clusions. 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 
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HEARD IN A BLACKOUT 


UM PUTTING 10% IN WAR BONDS 
—BUT IF | DIED TOMORROW, MY WIFE 
WOULD HAVE TO SUPPORT HERSELF 


KEEP ON BUYING THE WAR 
BONDS, MISTER... BUT LET ME 
TELL YOU HOW RELIANCE LIFE’S NEW 
INCOME REPLACEMENT* POLICY 
PROTECTS YOUR FAMILY NOW. 


*INCOME REPLACEMENT .. . Reliance 
Life’s income-providing addition to sound Bond- 
buying programs. Use it this way to build vol- 
ume: Advise the purchase of War Bonds for 
investment plus a substantial Reliance Income 
Replacement policy for protection that goes into 
effect immediately. It's new! It’s different .. . 
created to meet your selling needs under war 
conditions. For more information about Income 
Replacement, see the Reliance Life Manager, or 
write 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 











CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continved 


needed protection at standard rates have a far greater 


need for such protection than do people whose condition 
of health meets regular underwriting qualifications. 


Stockholders Dividend 


At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart 
ford, on September 10th, a dividend of 25 cents pe: 
share was declared payable October 1, 1942, to stock 
holders of record at the close of business on Septembe: 
21, 1942. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Large Pension Trust Case 


The largest Pension Trust case that has ever been 
written by The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, and one of the largest cases of this 
type ever established in the United States was recently 
closed by Louis J. Fink of the Harry F. Gray Agency, 
New York. The total insurance volume approximates 
$4,000,000, of which almost $3,500,000 was submitted 
to The Connecticut Mutual, the balance, because of 
amount limits, being handled by several other life in- 
surance companies. 


Non-Contributory 


The plan, known as “Pension Trust for United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Inc. and Subsidiaries,” is 
now in effect, the company paying the entire premium 
for the policies on the lives of those employees who are 
eligible. Employees of the following companies are 
participating in this plan: Cohn-Hall-Marx Company ; 
Clearwater Manufacturing Company; Davis Mills Cor- 
poration; United Merchants and Manufacturers ; Man- 
agement Corp.; United Factors Corporation; United 
Ashland Corporation ; Fiske Mills, Inc., Seminole Mills ; 
Arkwright Corporation; Bath Mills, Inc.; Seneca Tex- 
tile Corporation; United Merchants Sales Corporation. 

More than 200 employees with 5 or more years of 
service and whose annual earnings were $3,000 or more 
were immediately eligible to participate—100% par- 
ticipation being secured. 


Benefits Provided 


The retirement benefit for each employee is a monthly 
income equal to 4% of 1% of the employee’s monthly 
earnings at the date of application for entrance into the 
plan, times the number of years he would have been 
in the service of one or more of the corporations at his 
normal retirement date. The contracts are vested in 
the employees after the completion of 10 years of serv- 
ice, or upon the attainment of age 50, and should an 
employee leave the service of a corporation after this 
time, the entire contract is turned over to him. 

Since the entire premium is being paid by the corpora- 
tion, a death benefit equal to one year’s salary will be 
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paid to the named beneficiary of the employee, should 
death occur prior to attainment of retirement age. The 
balance of the proceeds of the policies revert to the 
trustee, in this event, and will be placed in a suspense 
account for the benefit of employees remaining in the 
plan. 


As a result of closing this case, Mr. Fink will un- 
doubtedly attain the distinction of being one of the 
leaders in paid life insurance volume among all life 
insurance companies for the year. 


Low Lapse Record 


The preventable termination rates of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life for the first six months of 1942 are uni- 
formly excellent, according to a report released by 
George F. B. Smith, assistant vice president. The first 
year lapse of 15.8% is the lowest since 1928, when it 
was the same, and it has never been lower than that 
figure. The second year lapse rate of 3.2% is the 
very lowest on record, and the after second year lapse 
rate of 2.7% is the lowest since 1921. The total pre- 
ventable termination rate of 3.9% is the lowest on rec- 
ord. 

The average policy of $4,003 for the period is the 
highest since 1932, 


H. O. Promotions 


The Board of Directors of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at its regular meeting August 
21st made two promotions and appointed a new member 
to the Company’s official staff. 

Gladstone Marshall, who since 1929 has been Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Company, was promoted to the post 
of Associate Actuary ; Wilfred Terryberry, a member of 
the Company’s Actuarial Department since 1922 was ad- 
vanced to Assistant Actuary ; and Daton Gilbert, a mem- 
ber of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, was 
appointed Assistant Actuary. 

Mr. Marshall, a graduate of the University of To- 
ronto where he specialized in mathematics, came with 
the Connecticut Mutual in 1921. He became active 
department head of the Actuarial Department in 1924 
and in 1929 was made Assistant Actuary. Mr. Marshall 
is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America. 

Mr. Terryberry, graduating from the University of 
Toronto in 1922 with a Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
came directly to the Connecticut Mutual as a member 
of the Actuarial Department. He succeeded Mr. 
Marshall in 1929 as active department head. Mr. Ter- 
ryberry is also a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

A graduate of Colgate University, Mr. Gilbert spent 
a year in post graduate work at Brown University be- 
fore joining the Prudential Insurance Company where 
he worked for four years. He then joined the staff of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau as Research 
Associate and leaves this position to accept his new 
post. Mr. Gilbert is an Associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 
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Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD MATURED. .. «ses 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


632 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
205 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





eAmerica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 











HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again...a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 

a 


. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.) 


Resolution On Income Taxes 


The Board of Directors of the Equitable Life Assu: 
ance Society of the United States at its regular meet 
ing August 20th, adopted a resolution on the subject of 
income taxes paid by life insurance policyholders and 
directed the officers of the Society to communicate the 
resolution to Senator George, chairman of the Senat: 
Finance Committee, and Judge Doughton, chairman o{ 
the House Ways and Means Committee, it was an 
nounced by Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Society. 


Text of Resolution 


The resolution unanimously adopted by the Board 
follows: 

Whereas, the Policyholders of this Society have been 
persuaded by the Society’s Agency Force to commit 
themselves to plans of life insurance protection for 
their dependents which involve the exercise of self- 
sacrifice and thrift ; and 

Whereas, the Policyholders of a mutual institution 
such as the Society look to its management for the pro- 
tection of their life insurance interests ; and 

Whereas, we have been informed by many of our 
policyholders that pending proposals for increased taxes 
threaten to impair seriously their capacity to continue 
to carry out such insurance plans ; and 

Whereas, the discontinuance of existing life insur- 
ance protection or the discouragement of the assump- 
tion by the public of needed additional protection would 
be harmful to the policyholders and their beneficiaries 
and, moreover, would be harmful to the government’s 
program for financing the war as it would reduce the 
volume of life insurance funds available for investment 
in Government bonds ; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That we, the Directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States hereby urge the Congress to include in the pend- 
ing revenue legisl: ition provision for: - 

1. The continuance of the present $40,000 specific 
exemption of life insurance policy proceeds from Fed- 
eral Estate Tax, inasmuch as this long established 
exemption has been a factor which a large percentage 
of policyholders have taken into account in deciding 
to purchase life insurance. 

2. Some reasonable deduction for Federal Income 
Tax purposes of premiums paid by the policyholder for 
insurance on his own life in favor of his dependents. 

3. The specific exemption from Federal Estate Tax 
of life insurance proceeds definitely earmarked by pol- 
icyholders for the payment of Federal Taxes on their 
estates and the deduction for Federal Income Tax pur- 
poses of premiums paid by the policyholders on such 
policies. 

And be it further resolved, That the President of the 
Society be and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to The Honorable 
Walter F. George, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and the Honorable Robert L. Doughton, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and to make available to 
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them the Society’s services in drafting the legislation 
required to make such recommendations effective. 


Other Examples 


“The proposals are not new,” Mr. Parkinson said. 
“Some of them have been before Congress in previous 
sessions and have been proposed in connection with 
the preparation of the current revenue legislation ; 
others are provided for in British and Canadian laws 
and to some extent in the tax laws of this country. 
The British*tax law, for example, exempts from the 
income tax life insurance premiums not exceeding one- 
sixth of the taxable income. Our own laws, including 
the current legislation as enacted by the House, provide 
for a deduction for income tax purposes of sums paid 
by an employer for group life insurance and group pen- 
sions for his employees.” 

Mr. Parkinson stated that while it is unusual for the 
management of a life insurance company to make sug- 
gestions respecting proposed taxes not on the company 
and its income, but on its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, nevertheless the Equitable Board was con- 
vinced that the management of a mutual life insurance 
society ought to take such action because of the general 
expectation of its policyholders that the company will 
look out for their life insurance interests. 


Extends Non-Medical 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York 
announces that its general non-medical privilege has 
been extended to include cities of not more than 100,- 
000 population, except in those states where statutory 
provisions restrict. Heretofore the company has con- 
fined its plan to cities with a population of 25,000 or 
less. Consideration of this extension has been underway 
for some time because of the increased difficulties in ob- 
taining medical examinations due to the large number of 
physicians being inducted into War Service. 

The privilege will be granted only to qualifying agents 
under written authorization from the General Agent or 


‘Agency Manager, and each agent will be held strictly 


accountable for the quality of risks he presents. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS 


June 30th Statement 


The Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., reports June 30, 1942 statement figures 
as follows: 


Tal BGM OBOMS occ cccacccssiccs $11,585,589.00 
PN I hos og i cech Gee RR eS 9,980,601.00 
CEE eine eccr ce scaunnaceceseesu 300,000.00 
Surplus and special funds ........... 577,339.00 
New premiums ........csccccsceces 82,752.00 
Renewal premiums ............++++ 549,041.00 
ME REI coon disls. aan n aun «nines 960,781.00 
TOtal GiSPUTOCMNOsS «0. nec scccecess 570,214.00 
Total paid policyholders ............ 265,145.00 
Se I ok wk cieorste aan nm 114,131.00 
eg 3,585,766.00 
Temuramce i TOKOR ... io. soc casiens 52,387 ,542.00 
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Building for Victory 


The Yanks of the 2nd A. E. F. are on 
the way—great transports of battleships, 
aircraft carriers, destroyers, mosquito 
boats, the lowly freighter, and the guardian of the 
deep, the U. S. submarine; tanks, crushing, lumbering 
masses of steel; planes, graceful, beautiful, swift as 
the flight of the wind; trucks, sturdy and reliant, on 
down the line to the lowliest of the jeeps—the parade 
goes on. 


The Yanks at home, too, are on the way. Their 
part, the magic of motion. They furnish the units 
of the parade—products of unending days and nights 
of labor. For the Yanks are building for victory. To 
accomplish this Uncle Sam is not asking us to scuttle 
our plans for future protection. Rather to carry on, 
building up insurance estates and other savings. We 
are to do our bit the American way—sacrifice not 
destroy. 


If your part toward victory is that of the Life Under- 
writer, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT — - INDIANA 











MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BA Yea 


of Steady Growth 
Make For Confidence 


In the Future 


enw 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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FIDELITY ASSURANCE 
- ie Bids for Assets Requested 


Peo le Must Be Told At a meeting held in Charleston, West_Virgini 
D | towards the latter part of August, by State officials ha 
ing jurisdiction over “ — of the Fidelity Assu: 
™ ance Association of Wheeling (an investment saving: 
: atin sometimes ten to toon how concern), in their respective states, Edgar B. Sims, 
little many Americans actually know State Auditor and Insurance Commissioner of Wes' 
about the services which life insurance Virginia, was requested to ascertain the possibility 0: 
renders. You, as a life underwriter, can selling the entire assets of the concern in a lump sak 
do a great service to society by show- 


ing men and women more vividly what Saleable Assets 

life insurance offers . . . by showing The saleable assets of the Fidelity as of April 11, 
them how easily they can guarantee 1942 is stated to have amounted to approximately 
the financial security of themselves and $20,000,000 book value, the mz jority of which repre 
families through life insurance sented bonds and the balance consisting of approxi 


mately $800,000 in real estate. In the liquidation of th« 
affairs of the Association it was considered by the repre 


sentatives in the meeting that the orderly procedure of 

such liquidation would be facilitated if the assets could 

be sold at one complete sale. In furtherance of this 

| tA desire, Mr. Sims has addressed a communication to some 
of the leading life insurance companies asking whether 


ac they would be interested in the purchase of all of the 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 s assets of the Fidelity for a cash sum. The life insur 


es ance companies were approached directly because Mr. 
C2onokec Hn + ile 


Sims stated that there was no desire to deal through 
° middle men or brokers on this matter. 

o ; wn Any such bids received in connection with the sale of 
the assets would necessarily be subject to submission to 
wae. i ala —s ga the court having proper jurisdiction and the approval by 
ae a “ee such court of the sale and the terms thereof. 

















FRANKLIN LIFE 


Jordan Vice President 
Frederick Assistant Secretary 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill., on August 
25, F. Russell Jordan, Actuary of the company, was 
elevated to the position of Vice President- Actuary. The 

- tm new title culminates a career of over thirty years in 

ROOMS _ ee actuarial work with the Franklin Life. A graduate of 

> ath and radio @ McMaster University in Canada, Mr. Jordan came to 

— Springfield in 1912 as Assistant Actuary, after a short 
period in actuarial work with the Canada Life in 
Toronto. Seven years later, in February, 1919, he be- 
came actuary of the company and has acted in that 
capacity ever since. He is an associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and also of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. 


spACciOUS 


with private 


New Assistant Secretary 


At the same meeting Russell A. Frederick, Assistant 
Actuary, was elected Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
pany. After attending the University of Illinois, Mr. 
Frederick became a member of the Franklin Life ac- 
tuarial department in November 1923. In addition to 
his new duties, he will continue in the capacity of 
assistant actuary. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
3°%, Basis Adopted 


i ifective August 1st the Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company adopted a new series of policies on the Amer- 
ican Men 3% basis, New Jersey standard. Several new 
policy forms were adopted, including a 5 Year Modi- 
fied Life policy, issued in amounts of $5,000 or more, 
under which the gross premium rate for the first five 
years is one-half the rate thereafter; a Double Protec- 
tion to Age 65 policy providing $2,000 of insurance to 
age 65 and $1,000 in paid-up life thereafter; and a 
Juvenile Ordinary Life policy. 


A. H. Kahler, Second Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Indianapolis Life, has an- 
nounced August new paid business for the company 
was 42% ahead of August, 1941. July paid was 26.8% 
ahead of the same month last year. For the year to 
September Ist, new business was 23.1% ahead. In 
round figures the gain of insurance for 1942 to date 
exceeds $5,200,000 and has brought the total in force 
to approximately $125,700,000. 

The five leading states in volume of new business are 
Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Ohio and Michigan. The 
average production per man has shown a substantial in- 
crease over the same period a year ago. 








INDIANAPOLIS 


Life Insurance Co., 
Began business July 10, 1905; mutual comp: 
Reserve Basis; Am. Men 3% M.P.T. N. J. 


Amount Limits, (Ages 25 to 50) Life, 
Disability $50,000; 


Cash Values and Premium Rates revised Au 


Li 




















with Double Indemnity $25,000 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


any; issues par. and non-par. policies. 

St’d; Age Limits 10-65; Jnv. 0-9; Term 15-59. 
Endowment and Term, no stated limit; with 
Retains $20 000 


gust 1, 1942 




















ANNUAL PAR PREMIUMS (3%) EXTRA PREMS. CASH VALUES EXTRA PREMS. CASH VALUES 
PER $1,000 Disability 4 —— Disability An — 
- Waiv. I*bl End. of Year Waiv. Dbl. End. of Year 
Since Aug. 1, 1942 Age Prem. Ind. Yr. 2 3 5 10 20 | Age Prem. Ind. 3 5 10 20 
*Bus. Men’s *5 Yr. M. L. Business Men's 20 Pay Life 
Ist After Ist After {DP 
Age 2Yrs. 2Yrs. 5Yrs. 5Yrs. to 65 20 150 $ 7 212 $ 6 23 441 
15 ¢1328 1660 890 1780 3046 “5 150 9 200 8 27 493 
1489 1861 990 1980 3325 a9 150 11 186 10 32 549 
1527 1909 1012 2024 7 35 150 1 1¢ 170 1: 38 606 
1566 1958 1035 2070 40 150 4 32 150 17 44 eed 
1608 2010 1059 45 165 7 29 165 0 50 719 
iS 50 180 10 «35 180 22 «(56 770 
55 195 18 42 195 25 61 816 
60 18 51 30 — «68 855 
5 Year Modified Life 20 Year Endowment 
20 ¢64 «(150 $ 2 5 49 ¢ 20 ¢75 «150 t 84 163 
) 25 77 #150 3 7 64 23 25 83 150 82 162 
32 30 96 150 3 83 2 30 97 150 80 161 
33 35 124 150 103 3 35 124 150 79 160 
34 4. 167 +150 124 3h 40 175 150 77 158 
35 45 234 165 143 4 45 2 165 75 157 
6 50 839 «6180 162 4 50 387 180 74° «#155 
7 55 5804 195 177 (478 55 556 195 72 155 
38 6 189 501} 60 74 156 
39 
4 Double Protection to 65 : 20 Pay Endowment at 65 
42 20 €105 300 $ 1 13 33 107 333 20 41 212 $12 32 74 #198 530 
43 25 124 300 3 15 43 138 397 25 61 200 15 38 86 227 599 
44 30 151 300 6 22 59 #177 467 30 76 186 19 46 101 261 678 
45 “5 190 «300 il 33. 77 221 540] 35 105 170 24 #55 4118 299 766 
416 40 249 300 17 44 102 272 618] 40 161 156 30 64 136 339 870 
i7 45 343 330 24 59 132 335 719 45 267 165 36 75 157 385 1000 
48 50 496 44 91 189 448 770 
49 55-755 92 164 315 719 
no 
51 Ordinary Life Income Erdowment at 65 
20 «64 «150 = § $ 2 f $5 2 
25 77 150 10 29 92 10 30 
5 16060 | 30 96 150 1 14 39 #115 18 43 
f |} 35 124 150 4 19 51 140 29 61 
j 40 167 150 8 26 64 167 45 87 
5 5 234 165 11 33 77 196 70 127 
nf 5966 50 339 180 15 «41 92 225 115 198 
f 6260 8640 55 504 195 19 48 108 255 217 +355 
65 60 25 59 125 285 
* Minimum policy $5,000; t Minimum policy $2,000 initial amount; $2,000 to 65, thereafter $1,000 Paid-up Life. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Agents Group Plan 


Julian Price, President of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C. has announced 
that the Company has broadened its Group Life Insur- 
ance Plan, as of September 1, 1942, to cover all branch 
office employees in addition to those previously covered, 
who were Home Office employees. 

The Company has also adopted, effective September 
a Group Life Insurance Plan for the benefit of its 
agents. 


1 


] 


isurance according to the amount of business paid for 
uring the previous calendar year. 

These Group Plans were written by the Gate City 
ife Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., which 
ompany is owned by the Jefferson Standard. The 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company is paying 


OCTOBER, 1942 


The Plan provides for $1,000 and $2,000 life- 


the entire premium for both groups. This Company is 
also handling a Group Hospitalization Plan for the 
benefit of Home Office employees on the salary deduc- 
tion plan. 


LIBERTY LIFE (S. C.) 


Examination Favorable 


The Liberty Life Insurance Company (formerly 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company ),-of Greenville, 
S. C., was examined (Association) as of January 1, 
1942 by the Insurance Departments of the states of 
North Carolina and South Carolina, the examiners in- 
cluding in an appendix an operating statement for the 
first six months of 1942 showing income, disbursements 
and ledger assets. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO = ILLINOIS 


“sds Faithful as Old Faithful’ 








IS THE GENERAL AGENCY SYSTEM 
ON ITS WAY OUT? 


The answer to that one is that practically all mutual 
net level premium companies have been built up under 
that system and are making steady and substantial 
progress year by year. 


So long as freedom reigns in a free land and men are 
born who learn how to crack the whip over their own 
backs the General Agency System will continue to 
grow and prosper. 


A small group of successful General Agents has, in 
37 years, built up for Mutual Trust, assets of 55 
millions and insurance in force of 200 millions. 
There is no death rattle in that. 


eal 


























TRY 


HEATHMAN 
HOTELS 


for Western Hospitality 





Portland Oregon’s 
Newest, Most Modern Hotels 





Tub or Shower from $2.50 
530 Rooms 

















LIBERTY LIFE—Continued 


The statement of the examiners as of January 1, 1942 
verified the report the company filed, which we pub- 
lished in Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1942 edition, 
insofar as income and disbursements were concerned, 
but through slight changes assets were increased from 
$12,089,712 to $12,089,849 ; unassigned surplus was re- 
duced from $503,310 to $488,841; the real estate de- 
preciation account was increased from $115,000 to 


$130,000. 
Recent Transactions 


Effective January 1, 1942 the charter of the original 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company was amended 
and the name changed to Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, this change in name being a provision of the rein- 
surance agreement between the Southeastern and the 
old Liberty Life, which was executed as of December 
31, 1941. Both companies had been under the same 
management—the old Liberty Life is continuing under 
the title, Surety Life Insurance Company, but will not 
be a producing concern. By the terms of the agreement 
between the Southeastern and the old Liberty, all of the 
premium-paying business of the latter, both Industrial 
and Ordinary, with the exception of 8 Ordinary policies 
on the lives of certain officers, was transferred to the 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company. The reinsured 
business, combined with the Ordinary and Industrial 
business of the Independent Insurance Company (pre- 
viously reinsured in the Southeastern Life), will be 
known as the /ndustrial Division of the consolidated 
company (Liberty Life). The new reinsurance agree- 
ment provides that the reinsurance agreement with the 
Independence was absorbed and no further payments 
of commissions under that contract are to be made. 
This new reinsurance agreement further provides that 
the consideration for the business of the old Liberty 
Life shall be a vested interest in the net profits from 
insurance operations equivalent to 5% of all premiums 
collected by the Jndustrial Division for 15 years, with 
the provision that less than this amount is to be paid if 
such profit is less than this amount over a three-year 
period. 


New Southeastern Life 


So as not to confuse the Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany (the present company) with another company be 
cause of a similarity in title, a new company was char- 
tered May 19, 1942 under the name “The Southeastern 
Life Insurance Company.” The purpose of this com- 
pany is to reinsure the business of the combined com- 
panies (old Liberty Life and old Southeastern) in cer- 
tain states where the confusion in name might occur. 
The new Southeastern has $100,000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus, according to the examination report, and 
is entirely owned by Liberty Life. This control is 
shown in the Liberty Life Insurance Company statement 
under “stock” in the amount of $200,000. 

The Liberty Life purchased a 10-story office building 
in 1942 for $250,000 and is now occupying it. Six 
loans are reported by the examiners with a book value 
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of $43,379 made to officers and directors and three loans 
with a book value of $53,290 made to stockholders. 

In commenting on the securities of the company the 
exaininers showed that the bonds owned by the com- 
pany as of January 1, 1942 ($140,537) were current 
both as to principal and interest. The book value of in- 
vestment shares of Building and Loan Associations is 
reported at $1,350,000—all shares being insured by the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The examiners stated that the company’s 
records indicate that it is fair and impartial in the treat- 
ment of its policyholders. 

For the first six months ending June 30, 1942 the 
examiners’ statement showed total income of the com- 
pany, $2,849,735 ; total disbursements, $1,771,031 ; total 
ledger assets, $12,857,778. 





MIDWEST LIFE 


Examination Favorable 


The Midwest Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska has been examined (Association) as of June 
30, 1942 by the Insurance Departments of Nebraska and 
South Dakota, and the report of the examiners is fav- 
orable to the company. Extracts from the June 30th 
statement as prepared by the examiners: Number of 
policies in force, 14,994; life insurance in force, $25,- 
415,949; admitted assets, $5,426,399; liabilities, $4,- 
879,085; capital, $300,000; unassigned funds (Sur- 
plus), $247,314, which is $22,314 higher than the 
surplus reported by the company in its own statement 
for June 30th; income for the first 6 months, $417,663 ; 
disbursements for the same period, $384,199. 

The examiners in reviewing the company’s claim files 
indicated that claims were paid promptly upon satis- 
factory proof of loss, and that treatment of claimants 
seemed to be fair and just in all cases. They also re- 
marked that the company is making a persistent effort 
to dispose of its real estate and is meeting with a credit- 
able degree of success in this matter. In reviewing the 
bond account, the examiners pointed out that all classes 
of bonds are current ; that is, no defaults as to principal 
or interest. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 
Adopts 2!/,°, Basis 


President Allen May announces that the Mutual Sav- 
ings Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, effective Sep- 
tember 27th, will offer a full line of “Registered” poli- 
cies, including Whole Life and Term insurance, on the 


2'4% American Men reserve basis. 


Paul Stewart, formerly Director of Agencies for the 


Eastern division of the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany, Omaha, with headquarters in Chicago, was elected 
Vice President of the Mutual Savings September 8th. 
Previous to his Guarantee Mutual connection he had 
heen Assistant Manager of the St. Louis office of The 
Travelers from 1923-1926. 
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Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
in 
KANSAS, MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA, and NEBRASKA 
w 


New Business Volume is up at 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 


Home Office Topeka, Kansas 



































Just the 
Vacation 
you need 


DENVER 


Colorado 
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iCMeditatiitire! 
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WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM v0 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Dickey a Director 


Charles D. Dickey was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the New York Life Insurance Company 
to succeed Thomas A. Buckner, it was announced Sep- 
tember 16th by Mr. George L. Harrison, President, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Dickey is a Vice-President and Director of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Incorporated. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Examination Favorable 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, was examined (Association) as of December 
31, 1941 by the Insurance Departments of California 
(representing zone 6), Alabama (zone 3), Colorado 
(zone 5), Illinois (zone 4), New Jersey (zone 1) and 
Virginia (zone 2). The report of the examiners, which 
is quite voluminous, running to 142 pages, reviewed in 
detail the operations of the company for the past three 
years. Because the company is divided into three 
separate departments, Participating Life Department, 
Non-Participating Life Department, Accident and 
Health Department and, in addition, the Corporate Ac- 
count, the examiners prepared separate statements for 





each of these four groupings. Some changes were made 
in the results as arrived at by the examiners from the 
statement filed by the company and reported in Best's 
Life Insurance Reports, although income and disburse- 
ment accounts in each case were verified. 


Financial Statement 


The company has gone to great length, according to 
the examiners, in arriving at the bases of allocation be- 
tween departments for expenses and on a whole has 
achieved satisfactory results. The company has stated 
that a careful study will be made to determine whether 
the use of certain general averages would produce ap- 
proximately correct results at a much smaller cost. ‘The 
rehabilitation and reinsurance agreement under which 
the new Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company took 
over the business of the old Pacific Mutual Life, pro- 
vides for the creation of a participating life department, 
non-participating life department and accident and 
health department. In addition, there is a corporate 
account in which the capital and surplus, amounting to 
$7,283,000, is held for the benefit of all three groups 
jointly. In the statement prepared by the examiners, 
the participating life department shows, among other 
things: asset contingency reserves—Real estate, $611,- 
296; mortgage loans, $469,944; collateral loans, $128,- 
315; unassigned funds (surplus), $309,200; in the non- 
participating life department, asset contingency reserves 

Real estate, $256,233 ; mortgage loans, $196,984 ; col- 
lateral loans, $53,785—there is no surplus as such 























Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 





A Fifteenth Anniversary Tribute 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montclair, N. J. 


On the occasion of our Fifteenth Anniversary, we are 
proud to present a progress report on the sturdy growth of 
Bankers National. With keen satisfaction we report (1) 
assets, surplus and insurance in force greater than ever; 
(2) new Ordinary paid-for 23% ahead of 1941 up to 
September 1, with an average size policy running at $4,059 
this year, indicative of the sales alertness in wartime of a 
fine staff of full-time producers. 

Appreciative of their loyalty, Bankers National has over- 
looked no opportunity to increase the salability of its con- 
tracts—and new policies will soon be ready for merchandis- 
ing. We realize that agents, in interpreting the helping 
hand of insurance, must strive to make each call on pros- 
pects “consultations” rather than solicitations. 
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shown in the non-participating life department (see 
statement later concerning corporate accounts); asset 
contingency reserves in the accident and health depart- 
ment—Real estate, $833,118 ; mortgage loans, $382,546; 
miscellaneous contingency reserve, $37,025; excess of 
over liabilities, $336,064; corporate account— 
paid-up capital, $1,000,000; unassigned funds (sur- 
plus), $6,283,241. 

Aggregate figures (all Departments) show: 
contingency reserves—real estate, $1,700,647 ; 


assets 


Asset 
mort- 


gage loans, $1,049,473; collateral loans, $182,100; mis- 
cellaneous, $37,025; excess of assets over liabilities 
(Accident & Health Department), $336,064; capital, 


$1,000,000 ; surplus, $6,592,442. 


Real Estate 


All real estate held by the life departments of the com- 
pany, with minor exceptions, was owned in tenancy in 
common, having been transferred as real estate from the 
old company upon its rehabilitation, or having arisen 
from investments made by the old company. The ex- 
aminers indicated that substantial progress has been 
made toward disposition of this real estate and this is 
evidenced by the fact that during the period under 
examination (1939-1941 inclusive) the book value of 
properties, other than home office, has been reduced 
from $6,451,174 to $4,964,377, or 23%. A review of 
the company’s program, as stated by the examiners, in- 
dicates that every effort consistent with orderly liqui- 
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dation and sound business practice is being made to 
dispose of the real estate. 


Disability Losses 


The examiners indicated that the participating life 
department has had rather unfavorable experience on 
its total and permanent disability benefits for a number 
of years, particularly in three classes of benefits— 
Classes 2, 3 and 4. For some time the company has 
reduced dividends which were paid: to those policy- 
holders with disability benefits resulting in losses, and 
in ‘his way it has recovered a large part of said losses. 
The average loss for the three years under examination 
was $514,608, while the offsetting dividend reductions 
amounted to $323,333, resulting in an excess loss over 
dividend reduction of $191,275. |The excess losses 
have been absorbed by other participating department 
earnings. The examiners reviewed the possibility of 
higher disability reserves in the participating life de- 
partment and an investigation was made to determine 
whether the losses previously indicated are likely to 
continue at the same average rate. On this subject they 
stated : 


“Disability experience is subject to violent fluctua- 
tions with changes in economic conditions, both in 
claim rates and recovery rates for, despite its name, 
under the 90-day Presumptive Clause, this is not all 

Continued on next page 





PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


permanent disability but in considerable part, serious 
and more or less long-term temporary disability. 
Hence, year to year actual experience is not a satis- 
factory guide. As Class 2 benefits were not granted 
after March, 1924 and covered only to age 60, it is 
evident that this business is rapidly running off and 
the drain from it is diminishing. The ages of the 
policyholders in Classes 3 and 4 are increasing and 
this would tend to increase the strain. However, 
some of the business is passing the age limit and 
natural lapses and mortality are decreasing the amount 
remaining in force, which tends to diminish the strain. 
In order to determine the composite effect of these 
forces a calculation was made of the gross loss before 
dividend recovery on Classes 3 and 4 for the next 
few years, assuming lapses and mortality rates close 
to the company’s present experience and Joint Com- 
mittee Class III claim rates and annuity values. The 
result of this test shows a downward trend, indicat- 
ing that aside from fluctuation due to economic con- 
ditions, the peak strain is past. The gross loss (before 
dividend recovery) for the first six months of 1942 
is but 77% of that for the corresponding period of 
1941. At this rate the gross loss for the year would 
be about equal to the company’s estimate of dividend 
recovery quoted above. Consideration was given to 
the necessity of increasing this reserve at this time 
but it is felt that due to the trend noted above and 
the fact that corporate surplus is available to cover 
losses of such character, if any, that such an increase 








need not be made. It is recommended that a con 
tinuous study be made of the situation and its develop 
ment and tendencies as one of the major necessitie 
of the period ahead with prompt and adequate action 
taken if the studies indicate the need therefor. The 
company advised the examiners by memorandum of a 
plan to strengthen these reserves over a period of 
years.” 


As to the non-participating life department disability 
benefits, the examiners said: 


“In view of the strengthening of reserves in Class 
II, and the fact that Classes III and IV represent a 
relatively small amount of benefits outstanding, it ap- 
pears that the disability benefits in the non-participat- 
ing life department do not present a serious problem.” 


Concerning the affairs of the present Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, most interest usually attaches 
to the Non-Cancellable Accident and Health policies 
written by the old Pacific Mutual Life, as these forms 
were primarily responsible for the insolvency of that 
company. In connection with this department, the 
examiners said: 


Non-Cancellable Accident and Health Policies 
“This particular group of policies was fully described 
and commented on in'the last report of examination on 
pages 50 to 56 inclusive, therefore our comments will 
be confined to major points. (Ed. Note: See Best's 
October 2, 1939 Life News.) 
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HOME OFFICE 


“These policies were issued at various intervals at dif- 
ferent rates and terms, each different issue being termed 
a premium rate group class. The benefit reductions 
were graded by such Premium rate group classes as 
follows: 


1918 1921 1926 1929 1931 1932 1933 1935 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 
Reduced to % of 
amount provided 
in policies .... 20 35 $5 55 65 90 90 90 


“Restoration of these benefits, insofar as it is possible 
to do so, is a condition assumed by the New Company 
as provided for in the Rehabilitation and Reinsurance 
Agreement. Recent investigations by Actuaries not 
connected with the Company indicate that it would re- 
quire a minimum of $20,553,112 additional reserves to 
fully restore these benefits as of September 30, 1940. 

“The Company has compiled an Underwriting and 
Investment Exhibit covering the operations of this class 
of policies since date of Rehabilitation which is shown 
herewith. 


Under Excess Loss or Gain 
writing of Interest from In- 
Profit after and rents Loss vestment and Net 
Credit for earned over from Miscellaneous Increase 
required required Invest- Contingency n 
interest interest ments reserves Surplus 
7-22-1936 to 
12-31-1937 $1,354,757 (—)$31,448 $24,132 L $643,971 $655,206 
Year 1938.. 280,478 (—) 41,881 48,665 L 284,038 (—)94,106 
Year 1939.. 325,199 (—)136,057 440,008 > 256,982 6,116 
Year 1940.. 545,325 80,175 127,203 L 241,825 256,472 
Year 1941.. 749,305 127,867 374,677 L 24,522 477,972 
Totals.. $3,255,064 (—) $1,344 $1,014,685 L $937,374 $1,301,660 
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“The above calculated earnings are subject to changes 
resulting from liquidation of assets held as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941 and such future reserve changes as con- 
tinued investigations based upon subsequent experience 
warrant.” 


Treatment of Policyholders 


In this phase of the examiners investigation, a careful 
check was made of the personnel comprising the claims 
department, both in the home office und in the field, 
and in this connection the examiners reported : 


“This survey indicated that by education and ex- 
perience in claims work, this personnel is well quali- 
fied to properly handle the important function of 
claim settlements. A careful review was made of all 
resisting cases and substantial test reviews were made 
of closed claims. In addition, all open claims, except 
such as are valued by formula, were inspected. A 
review was made of all files in connection with death 
claims which were rejected, compromised or resisted 
during the period under review. The company ap- 
pears to have been justified in the action taken on 
compromised claims with the exception of one claim. 
This item was discussed with the company and, as a 
result of this discussion, the claim was reopened and 
paid in full. Where no dispute arises, all claims are 
paid according to the policy provisions in the most 

(Continued on next page) 
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HELP IN FINDING PROSPECTS 


is included in our 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY PLAN 


Names of specific prospects are furnished. 


Many of these names are unknown to the agent until 
furnished to him. 


And these are good prospects! 


One of our leading agencies report they write one 
out of every three names furnished. 


One average producing agent reports the plan has 
led him to $45,000 new business. 


Another writes he closed $5,368 on one card of three 
names which is not an unusual occurrence. 


Information on our General Agency 
Plan may be obtained by writing 


RANDALL G. YEAGER 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


expeditious manner. A few claims of long standing 
are unpaid because the company is unable to locate 
the beneficiaries. A review, similar to that on death 
claims, was made relative to disability claims. On 
this class, the company effects three types of com- 
promise on claims considered questionable. 


Conclusion 
In concluding their report the examiners remarked: 


“The progress of the company is well illustrated by 
the foregoing report. Our survey indicates that the 
company is continuing a sound and conservative policy 
in its method of operation.” 


PRUDENTIAL 


Remaining Stock Purchased 


Through payment of $805,000 to minority group 
(estates of Leon B. and Milton E. Blanchard and to 
Samuel and Bertram Meyer of Paterson), the Pru- 
dential has practically completed mutualization. The 
only shares now outstanding and not owned for policy- 
holders’ account are the nominal holdings of the direc- 
tors. See previous issues of Best’s Life News. 
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RELIANCE MUTUAL 


Report of Examination 


The Reliance Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was examined as of September 30, 1941 
by the Illinois Insurance Department, as of which date 
the examiners reported: Assets, $718,395; liabilities, 
$544,124; unassigned funds (surplus), $150,000; spe- 
cial surplus funds, $24,270. The examiners concluded 
their comments by stating that substantial progress has 
been made in disposing of real estate holdings, princi- 
pally by contracts of sale, and in eliminating defaulted 
loans from the mortgage loan account. They added that 
the company’s cash account appears to be adequate for 
current operations and the investment in liquid securi- 
ties has been increased since the last examination ; policy 
claims appear to have been settled promptly and in ac- 
cordance with the policy provisions. The period cov- 
ered by the examination was from the end of 1938 
through September 30, 1941 and the examiners stated 
that the reduction in amount of assets other than in- 
vested assets during this period is principally due to 
the decrease in the lien account by termination of Cove- 
nant Life policies. 

At date of the examination no bonds were in default 
as to principal or interest. 

In reviewing the company’s expenses, the examiner 
stated that its ability to secure a volume of new business 
that will increase, or at least maintain at the present 
level, the amount of insurance in force, will materially 
affect the amount of income available for administrative 
expense. Unless the present downward trend of new 
business can be reserved, they added, the company 
should carefully control all expenditures with the view 
of reducing the dollar volume of administrative expense. 


SASKATCHEWAN LIFE (CANADA) 
Changes Title 


The Saskatchewan Life Insurance Company, of Re- 
gina, changed its name to Fidelity Life Assurance Com- 
pany, effective August 1, 1942. .There were no other 
changes in the company’s organizational set-up. 


SECURITY MUTUAL (N. Y.) 
Rates On Amer. Men 3°%/,: 2!/2°/, For S. P.'s 


The Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has revised its premium rates, basing 
them on the American Men Ultimate table and 3% 
interest, resulting generally in slightly lower premiums 
at the younger and principal insuring ages and some 
increases at the older. 


Policy Changes 
A number of changes in policy contracts were also 
revealed and announcement made that two new sub- 


standard classes have been added, considerably broad- 
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ening the range of coverage available. All new pro- 
cedures became effective Sept. 1. 

The Retirement Income series has been revised so 
that each $1,000 of face amount will provide a monthly 
income of $7.50 for life, 10 years certain. While this 
change has the effect of increasing the proportion of 
insurance in this type of contract, no change was made 
in the relationship between the commuted value and the 
retirement income at maturity, 3% interest still being 
the basis for computation, 


New Policies 


A new Five Year Renewable Term contract, renew- 
able and convertible not later than age 63, has been 
added to take the place of Five, Fifteen and Twenty 
Year Convertible Terms and Term to 65. Also added 
is a new Juvenile Life Paid Up at 85. 

Discontinued were the Ten Year Endowment and 
Modified Family Income contracts, as well as the 20- 
lay Life which has been shelved in favor of continuance 
of the 20-Pay Endowment at 75. 


Single Premiums On 2!/,°%, 


Rates for Single Premium Life and Endowment 
contracts are increased and are based on the American 
Men Ultimate table with 242% interest, these being 
the only premiums on this interest basis. 

The Company’s new Family Income rider, introduced 
at the beginning of the year and available in amounts 
of up to $25 per $1,000 of insurance, depending on the 
basic plan to which the rider is added, has been revised 
to call for 17 premiums instead of 15, along with a 
downward revision of premium rates. 


Valuation Basis 


Policies issued after September 1 are valued on the 
American Experience table (correct) with 3% interest, 
New Jersey standard. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Harr Resigns 


Worley Harr tendered his resignation as Vice Presi- 
dent of the Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc., of 
Roanoke, Virginia, effective August 31, 1942. Mr. 
Harr had been with the company thirteen years, and 
during the last two years was in charge of the Agency 
Division. No information concerning his future plans 
is available. 


New Agency Assistant 


G. Nelson Dickinson, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
company, has been appointed Agency Assistant and has 
been assigned to duties in the Agency Division. Mr. 
Dickinson has spent six of his nine years in the insur- 
ance business with the Shenandoah Life. 
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SAILING AMEA 


New and liberal agent’s contracts 
are available in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee where in- 
dustrial expansion has brought 
multitudes of highly paid tech- 
Atlantic 


nical workers to the 


Life agent’s very door, and 
where farm income has increased 


many-fold. 


ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND - 


The oldest Southern Company writing 
ordinary business exclusively 
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ONE STEP in the RIGHT DIRECTION 


AND YOU'RE in CLEVELAND'S 


most convenient, friendly hotel 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is famous for its friendly hos- 
pitality—and Hotel Cleveland, the city's 
most convenient hotel, stands as the host 


to assure you a warm and hearty welcome. 


Located on the Public Square, Hotel Cleve- 
land is directly connected with a modern 
2000-car garage, and the Union Passenger 
Terminal. Just to the north are the docks 
of the Great Lakes steamers, the Public 
Auditorium, and Public Stadium. Shopping 
and theatre districts are next-door. 


At Hotel Cleveland you'll find modern, 
comfortable rooms—air conditioned restav- 
rants with music—and always a genuinely 
friendly welcome. May we see you on your 
next trip to Cleveland? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 














STATE MUTUAL 


Bullock Chairman—New President—New Vice-Presidents 


On August 24th in a simple ceremony attended by the 
Home Office Fellowship Club in the auditorium, Chand 
ler Bullock took office as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., and welcomed into office the 
Company’s eighth President, George Avery White. 

Mr. Bullock, whose retirement from the Presidency 
coincides with his 70th birthday, will continue in com- 
pany affairs as Chairman of the Board of Directors. It 
was during his term as President that the Company re- 
tirement rules were set up. 

A lifelong resident of Worcester, and active in its 
business, civic and social life, Mr. Bullock has been 40 
years in the service of State Mutual. He ended nine 
years of successful private law practice in 1903 to join 
this company as solicitor and as a director. He became 
Counsel in 1905 and General Counsel in 1907. In 1921, 
Mr. Bullock was made Vice President and General 
Counsel, succeeding to the Presidency six years later. 

Mr. White, who was given a testimonial banquet on 
August 17 by the Directors of the Worcester County 
Trust Company, of which he has been President since 
1935, succeeds to the presidency of State Mutual at the 
age of 46. Also a native of Worcester, Mr. White 
attended Williams College until 1917, when he went 
into active duty as an enlisted man in the United States 
Naval Reserve. He served in home and foreign waters 
until March 1919, having been commissioned an Ensign 
in September 1918. Upon his release from active duty 
in the Naval Reserve, Mr. White returned to Williams. 

Mr. White graduated from Harvard Law School in 
1922, and the same year became a member of the Bar 
and joined the firm of Smith, Gage and Dresser. He 
was in active law practice until 1935, and during the 
years 1925-35 was a member of the firm of Gage, Ham- 
ilton, June and White. He became conservator of the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company, largest banking 
institution in the state outside Boston, in March 1933, 
and two years later withdrew wholly from the practice 
of law to take over the presidency of the Worcester 
County Trust Company. He has been a director of 
State Mutual since 1933 and a member of the Finance 
Committee for the past four years. 

Mr. White retains membership in the Worcester 
County Bar Association, has just completed service on 
the Executive Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and is a past president of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association. He has served as Chairman of the 
Bankers Committee, New England Council, and of the 
nominating committee for directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. He is president of the Worcester 
Club, Vice-president and director of the Community 
Chest of Worcester, President of the Worcester War 
Relief Fund Inc., and a director of the Worcester 
County Electric Company. 


Guest, Ring Vice Presidents 
Richard C. Guest, Actuary, and Irving T. F. Ring, 


General Counsel, were elected Vice Presidents of the 
State Mutual Life at a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
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tors on August 18. Both 45 years old, Mr. Guest and 
Mr. Ring are the youngest officers in the history of the 
Company to become Vice Presidents. Mr. Guest, whose 
full title is Vice President and Actuary, has spent his en- 
tire business life in the State Mutual Actuarial depart- 
ment, entering the company in 1920 on graduation with 
a B. A. degree from the University of Toronto, Canada. 
The fourth man in the Company’s 98 year history to hold 
the title of Actuary, and the first Actuary to become 
Vice President, Mr. Guest, who is a native of London, 
Ontario, was made Assistant Actuary in 1927 and Asso- 
ciate Actuary in 1936. He became Actuary four years 
ago. 

As a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America and 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, Mr. Guest has 
taken an active part in their business discussions. He 
is past Chairman of the joint committee on “Problems 
and Solutions” of the two organizations. He is also a 
member of the American Statistical Association. 

Mr. Ring, who becomes Vice President and General 
Counsel, began his career in the State Mutual in 1919, 
entering the Claim department the following year. He 
was advanced to Assistant Counsel in 1925 and to 
Attorney in 1927. He became General Counsel in 1931, 
succeeding Mr. Bullock in that post after Mr. Bullock 
became President in 1927. <A native of Maine, Mr. 
Ring made his connection with State Mutual soon after 
he finished his training at Boston University. Decid- 
ing to study law, he interrupted his business career in 
the Home Office to enter Northeastern University, 
where he took his degree. On graduation, Mr. Ring 
went into general practice for a year, during which he 
made a concentrated study of the legal side of the life 
insurance business. He returned to State Mutual in 
1924 as assistant to Mr. Bullock. 


June 30th Figures—State Mutual 


Total admitted assets ............... *$215,092,781 
ER TOR ee 165,700,000 
Surplus and special funds ........... *9,100,000 
EE cs necneien 60 nakek ecw 1,103,047 
Renewal premiums ................. 9,160,479 
RE INS 51, ick: 50's sand dine Wiova 17,015,419 
Total disbursements ................ 11,140,998 
Total paid policyholders ............ 6,954,575 
NET ere er ee rere 2,835,341 
Net investment income ............. *3,300,000 
PEBUCRIIOE WETNOD oo kde as ccd es cdccen 19,625,493 
PROMPAUOE M0 TOPDE 4. 6.s 6s 025k <sin sc cue 625,606,724 


* Approximate. 


STATE NATIONAL 


Examination Favorable 


The State National Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was examined as of December 31, 1941 
by the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, 
and the report of the examiners was favorable to the 
company. The examiners changed the statement some- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Successful 
Agents Say wiles 


(reading time 34 seconds) 


Choose a company that is financially sound... 
Add facilities for serving every type of buyer, 
juvenile and annuitant, participating and non- 
par, standard and substandard, accident and 
health and group... 

Back all this up with tested sales tools, and per- 
sonal cooperation based on knowing an agent’s 


problems from an agent’s angle . . . 


AND the combination gives you a guaranteed 
recipe for building a bigger, more profitable 
business. 

Maybe that’s why Continental Assurance is the 
choice of so many of the nation’s most successful 
producers. Maybe, too, there’s an idea there for 


solving your problems in ’42—or any other year. 


Nationally ‘Known for 
Strength and Growth 


a 2 Mineit 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 
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STATE NATIONAL—Continued United States Branch Only 
what and showed admitted assets, $279,348; surplus, 
$10,128 as against $276,466 and $7,214, respectively, in | Total Admitted Assets .............. $388,757 ,171 
the company’s own statement, which was published in} Net Reserve .............0.--000:: 316,290,121 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports. Insurance in force at | *Capital .............0.00ceceeeeee 250,000 
the year end was $2,135,666. +Excess of Deposits in U.S. ... ; 12,450,981 
In concluding their report the examiners stated that | New Premiums .................... 2.152.979 
the underwriting and investment policies of the com- | Renewal Premiums ................ 20,605,226 
pany have been conservative. chk dkéc cau hendeeeanewd  - Mm 35,835,682 
Total Disbursements ............... 24,090,432 
Total Paid Policyholders ............ 14,814,605 = 
ee ree 5,288,606 : 
SUN LIFE (CANADA) Net Investment Income ............. 6,549,877 ‘ 
U. S. Branch Figur emenmpamne Wrltes 2... 6. cc ci sccsc ccs 78,916,419 | 
a Insurance in Force .............00. 1,288,928,312 
Following are statistics from the United States branch = ; _* 7 
only of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Montreal, Deposit capital—United States Branch only. 
as of June 30, 1942. The company does not prepare aa of deposits in United States over statutory require- t 
for publication a consolidated mid-year statement of all <a oO a ee aaah a 
tog evr hut iakeveneiion comcersingn the Usiied aluation Basis: Securities are carried in the alance Sheet | 
its business but é £ “ | at book values and in conformity with the values authorized by 
States branch will be of value to some of our readers. the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. | 
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SUNSET LIFE 


Moriarty Executive Vice-President 


Jolin J. Moriarty of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
appointed as the Executive Vice President and General 
Manager in charge of all operations of Sunset Life In- 
surance Company and Sunset Casualty Company, Home 
Offices, Olympia, Washington, according to an an- 
nouncement by William A. Eastman, chairman of the 
Joards of Directors of the Sunset Insurance Companies. 
Mr. Moriarty took over his new position on September 
1, 1942. 


The Sunset appointment of John J. Moriarty brings to 
the Pacific Northwest a nationally known and veteran 
insurance figure. Starting out as a life insurance man 
while still in his teens, Mr. Moriarty during his more 
than forty years in the business, has been an individual 
producer, field supervisor, general agent, and Home 
Office executive. For ten years he was Vice President 
in charge of production for the Missouri State Life, of 
St. Louis, and its successor, General American Life, 
and more recently has been Agency Vice President of 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines. He has gained 
nation-wide recognition as an agency builder, and many 
successful Pacific Coast agents and general agents re- 
ceived their start under his guidance. For the years 
1934-1936, Mr. Moriarty served as chairman of Agents 
and Agency Committees of the American Life Con- 
vention. 


Sunset Life Insurance Company and Sunset Casualty 
Company are both owned by American Underwriters 
Corporation, a State of Washington holding company. 
The Life company was chartered on May 12, 1937, and 
had as at June 30, 1942, $13,942,243 of life insurance 
in force, with assets of $894,659 and capital and surplus 
of $371,227. It is admitted in the States of Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon. The Casualty company was char- 
tered on January 21, 1938. It writes only commercial 
accident and health. Its 1941 premium income was 
$130,312, with a loss ratio of 41.06%. It had capital 
and surplus as of June 30, 1942, of $148,522. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


H. O. Promotions 


Six promotions affecting members of the home office 
staff of the Washington National Insurance Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, have been announced by the executive 
committee. Assistant Vice Presidents J. L. Loarie, Paul 
W. Watt, Kenneth Mullins, and J. B. Blandford have 
heen named second vice-presidents. Jarvis B. Shinn, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Mullins in the company‘s 
Pacific Division, has been appointed agency supervisor 
of the Ordinary and Casualty Departments in charge of 
the Pacific Division. Assistant Manager J. L. Elliott of 
the Casualty Department has been promoted to assistant 
to Second Vice-President J. B. Blandford of the Indus- 
trial Department. 


OCTOBER, 1942 





WISCONSIN LIFE 
3%, Basis 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Company, of Madison, 
has recently released to its agents a new rate book in 
which the principal changes are: (1) reserve basis is 
3% instead of 314%; (2) paid-up insurance granted 
under the non-forfeiture option will be participating 
instead of non-participating ; (3) premium instalments 
required to complete the current policy year will not 
be deducted in payment of death claims ; (4) reducing 
Term policies have been added—10 Pay, 20 Year Term, 
9-Pay 15 Year Term, and 6-Pay 10 Year Term—these 
forms may also be paid for by a single premium; (5) 
Child’s Ordinary Life issued from ages 0-9, inclusive, 
with graded death benefits up to age 6; (6) revised in- 
stalments and annuity rates. 


Ordinary Life End't at Age 85 


Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem... $18.35 $20.60 $23.35 $26.95 $31.70 $38.05 $46.80 $58.80 $75.65 
CASH VALUES 

Year 2.. $7 $9 $11 $14 $17 $21 $25 $31 $37 
ee 38 46 57 70 85 103 123 146 
ez .. 92 112 136 166 200 237 278 323 
20.. 188 226 271 323 379 439 502 571 681 
DIVIDENDS 
Year 1.. $2.86 $3.04 $3.24 $3.34 $3.54 $3.78 $4.07 $4.55 $5.19 
Bie 3.10 3.32 3.45 3.66 3.95 4.27 4.77 5.46 6.22 
98... 3.43 3.58 3.81 4.12 4.46 4.98 5.68 6.43 7.19 
Use 3.97 4.29 4.63 5.12 5.73 6.35 6.95 7.41 8.57 


Total 
20 Yrs. 68.41 72.81 77.59 


20 Payment Life 


Prem. .. $28.00 $30.30 $33.10 $36.60 $40.90 $46.40 $53.70 $63.90 $78.20 


83.56 


91.45 101.38 113.27 126.32 141.16 


Year 2.. $17 $19 $21 $29 $33 $36 $39 
Sea. 20 80 89 99 110 123 135 147 158 
10.. 180 198 219 242 268 295 319 341 358 
20.. 459 505 555 610 667 723 777 825 869 

DIVIDENDS 

Year 1.. $2.86 $3.04 $3.24 $3.34 $3.54 $3.78 $4.07 $4.55 $5.19 
Sia 3.23 3.45 3.58 3.80 4.08 4.38 4.86 5.54 6.26 
10.. 3.73 3.88 4.12 4.42 4.75 5.24 5.88 6.59 7.28 
20. 4.68 4.98 5.30 5.73 6.24 6.76 7.30 7.92 8.92 

Total 


20 Yrs. 75.13 79.43 84.20 89.94 97 


20 106.15 117.13 130.09 143.82 


20 Year Endowment 


Prem. .. $47.40 $48.00 $48.70 $49.90 $51.70 $54.70 $59.50 $67.50 $80.10 
CASH VALUES 
Year 2.. $55 $53 $51 $49 $47 $45 $44 $43 $43 
Si6 Eee 170 169 167 166 166 165 166 169 
10.. 398 397 3905 394 393 392 390 387 384 
20.1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
DIVIDENDS 
Year 1.. $2.93 $3.11 $3.29 $3.39 $3.57 $3.81 $4.09 $4.56 $5.20 
Se0 3.63 3.82 3.90 4.07 4.30 4.56 4.99 5.62 6.31 
10.. 4.59 4.68 4.81 5.00 5.23 5.60 6.12 6.75 7.39 
20.. 6.68 6.75 6.82 6.96 7.14 7.41 7.78 8.39 9.24 
Total 
20 Yrs. 94.37 96.91 99.17 102.46 106.97 113.48 122.15 133.86 146.65 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Government Bonds 


The Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society, 
Omaha, was recently revealed as the largest holder of 
United States government bonds in the entire fraternal 
benefit system. The society’s July 1 statement shows 
$8,787,111 in government securities, which it states is 
almost two million dollars more than is held by any other 
fraternal benefit society. 
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COMPLETE INDE 


EDITORIALS 


American Insurance Abroad 
Editor’s Corner 
Net Costs, Average Yearly 
Net Costs, Correction 
Net Costs, Correction 
Service Information 
“Stock With Policy” Plan 


Thirty Leading nena 


War Trends of Life Insurance 





LEGAL 
Do You Intend To Fly ?—John C. Parker, Jr. .......0...0004 Aug. 39 


Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge 


From May, 1942 to date, inclusive 


Sebneatadehnusartdikentssénened Sept. 11 
ne Mula maRle aahe RAR Aas a a Bok annie sien. deeb eid Oct. 7 


Taxation, New Federal Life Insurance 


Lasik dees eetheds eh Masih ewe Oct. 29 


Suicide after Expiration of Contestable Period (Purnell) ..Sept. 53 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident and Health Developments 
Actuarial Society of America 
Advertising Investigated 
Agency and Home Office News 
Agency Practices Committee 
Air Raid Casualties 
Alberta Bondholders Report 
American Bar Association 
American Bill of Rights 


American Health Best Ever ...... 
American Institute of Actuaries 
American Life Convention 
Analysis of 1942 Buyers 
Annuity Aggregates 
Army Healthy 


Average Yearly Net Costs 
Average Net Cost 
Boney, Dan, Dies 
Book Reviews 
British Claim Payments ... 
a 





American College of Life Underwriters 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 





“Sept. 13 


EES Pr eee May 12 
Cemediam Tacos Tax Act, NeW o.oo. cic ccccccccacsccccsced Aug. 29 
Canadian Taxation of Premiums .............ccccccccccccd Aug. 29 
Chances of Survival ........... Rhee bad Cl eheKe bes eaee Sept. 44 
CRERONOE EES VONGOPWEIODES 6c ccccckcccccnccsvactcesecsce Sept. 44 
ey I IS io in.scn.ccccievenedusactcccessinens Sept. 20 
sca aad anak bne(net oka twes ones ecbaecd June 7 
Cee We SU PO 8. occ ccccescccconcorcceesesell Aug. 31 
Claims, Life Insurance—John M. Laird .........000.eeee0ed June 72 
RCOMRUEUROMONN COOMMMNIEUOOD. 555.5 os 0aiccccccdccccceececsccces Sept. 21 
RNIRMNINOE’ TUEMODE TINO oie 5 io cccccccccececséccseccie’ Sept. 45 
COOMMOCEICUE TIGER EMGMPORCE 20.00 cccccccccccceccctccoccces Sept. 34 
Connecticut Savings Banks Report ...............eecceees July 136 
i eae cL vice jancanisededoesdveinicccss ty 2a 
Sea eE NE CNOD isin sc secs ccinesicdsecccccesscsecsis’ Oct. 43 
Disability and Double Indemnity ...................000000: Oct. 18 
SePUO RARE OP BMOOUORE on cc cccccacccccsccccccecsccesse sede 200 
NEE ANON, ON ns s ccincinccdsacccineseesvesec Mav 14 


) 
Financial Statements (June 30, 1942) 


Gammill Consultant 


Acacia Mutual, Washington 


(General Hines a Director)....... June 93 

CS Oe aaa Oct. 51 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(Par Policies on 2%%) ........... Oct. 51 

(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Oct. 52 
Alliance Life, Chicago 

(Peoria Lien Reduced) .......... June 93 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 
American Citizens, Columbus 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Sept. 59 
American Life, Detroit 

(Rules on Iowa Fund) .......... Sept. 59 
American United, Indianapolis 

(Edw. M. Karrmann Treasurer)..July 152 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

Actuary James Dies)............ May 

(Liberalizes War Clause)........ July 152 
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Group Insurance in United States .............ceeeeeeeeeed Aug. 27 







































Home Office Life Underwriters Association 0 
How Life Insurance Works 17 
Illinois Lite Insurance ........... ) 
Illinois Mutual Benefit Associations 941 Figures ae 138 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters ..............00.0ee0- Oct. 43 
i Oi. Se IED soc kvconctevedessseséeocborsccend Oct. 2 
Insurance Accounting & Statistical Association ......... June 7% 
Insurance Advertising Conference ................cceeeeeeees Oct 2 
BROUPRROS TUTOED coco csecchesccccccccesccscvovcaseseccceses Sept. 15 
EROBEARSOS COOCGIMROGD TOP WEF 2... ccccccccccvccccccsevcsese Sept. 47 
Dee: TNR ON BOUND, ko cescccteccstacsencecessees July 136 
SCC CIOE RD MAODEREEROID 60000. cecscccccusceccsevoneces Oct. 27 
i Ce occ ct oc cacnnes nes encedovesnsneeswokiad July 135 
Investigates Advertising June 73 
Investment Seminar ........... Swiae . Sept. 16 
Keep the Weeds Down .. -Aug. 15 
NG. SUED wccicccccccveswccescvecsscceccecsvesed Aug. 32 
i i rts chtbeteneahaed enwkckng scene teehee saenness June 
Be MOORE RUTIMEIOD iccccccccanccescesesececcceses Sept. 36 
er rr ree rere Sept. 2 
ey EY SID o's) no 6:0.90.0.6 6.0:300's 6000 0b6 5400000005 Sept. : 
De RIND BORE acasncccccecrcecedsesceccessessovtsesoees Oct. 
Pe Se Oe SN SEND 5 ooo cen ccncccenccvesessciseaves Oct. 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau ................0+008- Oct. 
Life Insurance Today—Leslie Gould ............c0cceeeeees May 
i ie oases eb Ae Sew Saab a 60 '.0.6)0b.p 65 a. er eae be eee Oct. 
Life Office Management Association ..................e008- May 
i Ce ccc cccnacnecbecseceneseaseal Aug 


Life Underwriting under War Conditions—/. G. Parker ...June 


Maryland Insurance Department ........csecccccscccsccsecs June 
Massachusetts Life Insurance Surveyed .................065 May 
BEISSCRTS TRSUTARCS DGPRTEMIORE ...nc ccc sccccccccccccvccccee June 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners ........... Oct. 
National Association of Life Underwriters .................. Oct 
POG RUOUTEUNOS TOOOTONNOEE onc ccc ccc ccc cccccesccccscsed Aug. 
ee er CD oss ens bbddeseneessececcehas Oct. 
New Hampshire Insurance Department ..................44 Aug. 
Oe ED eine aud kd ob 6 boa d aaa ee gan esas o nelem S 


New York Savings Bank Life Insurance Bill Signed 
New York State, Life Insurance in 
Ohio Insurance Department ....................4. 
Pay Checks and Living Expenses 
Policyholders’ Preferences ..............cccccsceccccccsceccs 
Premium Credit and Proceeds Exemption 
Record Life Span 
Rhode Island Commissioner, DT anetctansvaeecieseheacanel 
Rhode Island Insurance Department 
Jb. GRR See ere ree ree 
DA see 
Service Death Claims 
EEE EE OT TUP TE TRE TET Te 
Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Civil Relief Act ........cccccscsccceccces 
INS “c Uh i pen eesudbetcesc0t0cceaseees 
Sulfa Drugs Dangerous 
Tax Problem, Works on 
Trust Problems—Herbert B. Thomnson 
Uniform War Restrictions Recommended 
War Bond Purchases 






EE CS rae eee June 76 
War Conditions, Life Underwriting—Parker ...............4 June 65 
War Impact on Life Insurance—-Harry Cole Bates ........... Oct. 14 
Roo ae eee Aug. 21 
What We May Expect of the Future—Claude L. Benner ...July 126 
White Collar Man Good Prospect (B. N. Woodson) ........ Sept. 23 
RB. A. Weeds COPperatioR DWisSOlVes ....ccccsccccccsccesecct June 78 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Atlas Life, Tulsa 


California-Western, Sacramento 


(Logical War Clause) .......... --May 27 CHOW WF CiAUGS)..ccccccccccese July 153 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore Canada Life, Toronto 

(Official Changes—War Clause)...June 93 (Retirement Income).............. May 30 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon SY SUED kdcnscoeceeseces July 153 

(Semi-Annual Results) ........... Oct. 53 EE Lich sce dee cnt bouton July 153 
BaNon War Clon — Sear a (McEvenue Director) ............. Oct. 58 

New War a. rr uly 152 Jife, Denve 
Bankers National Moutcla Capital Lite, Beaver. ee 

(Favorably Bxamined) ccccecccees July 152 Catholic Foresters, Chicago a 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield a ioa (Examination Report) ........... Sept. 62 

(Examined) .....seeeererereeeeens May 27 Central Life, Des Moines 

(New War Clause).............+- July 152 (New Annuity Rates, etc.) ...... July 156 

(Correction_Notice)..........++6+. Aug. 47 " < “aE t 

(Mid-Year Results) .............. Sept. 61 Church Pension Fund, New York eta 
Business Men’s, Kansas City DEED, basen vakventeteessnadnee July 157 

(Bnters Maryland) ...c..ccccceee June 93 Columbian National, Boston 

(Gets Amer. Savings A. & H.)..July 153 (Zorke Joine Stall) 2 ....ccccccces July 158 
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(U. S. Branch Figures) ........... Oct. 70 (3% Basis; Other Changes) ......Aug. 64 CMaten Weereased) <..6cccccacsaccres May) 
CUMS BOCK WISUreS) 2 onc cciccccecs Oct. 70 United Services, Washington Western Catholic Union, Quincy 
Sunset Life, Olympia (Stops New Business) ............ May 51 CRRCRMRROE) - 2 vaccavscecdesesers June 
(Moriarity Exec. V.P.) ............ Oct. 71 United States Life, New York Western Life, Helena 
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(Correction Notice) .............. Sept. 78 Victory Life, Topeka Westland Home, San Francisco 
Travelers, Hartford ee aa oerr ere June 108 (Financial Figures) ............. June 
(New “Triple Protection’) ...... July 176 Washington National, Chicago Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Pays 300th Dividend) ............Aug. & i i, Se MED «iv ccecacceaes May 52 ON RR ee reer On 
Union Central, Cincinnati (Griffin Treasurer) ........cccces June 108 Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Mutualization Postponed) ...... June 108 hg. | Sept. 79 SN DUNROD ce Rok a deaea ctcusee July 
(irror in Reports) .......sccccer July 177 (Home Office Promotions) ........ Oct. 71 Wisconsin State, Madison 
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Union Labor, New York Se NED 5 vn cvesendcscacsens May 52 Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Accident & Health) ............. June 108 Western & Southern, Cincinnati (Government Bonds) ............. Oct 
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